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the one which I occupied, took his hat off with a slow deliberate air, seated him- 

| self, and gently rang the bell. The waiter, I observed, answered the summons 
with great alacrity, and took his commands with unusual marks of respect, and 

| presently placed before him a bound volume of newspapers. The stranger then, 
with a slow and mannered movement, drew a red case from his pocket ; and 
taking out of it a pair of silver spectacles, and from another pocket a clean 
white handkerchief, carefully wiped and polished the glasses ; and having adjust- 
ed them to his eyes, he proceeded to open the book before him. 

At this juncture, the observation which the peculiar appearance and manners 
| of this gentleman had attracted, was averted by the landlord’s begging to know 
| my commands, for I had sent for him; and I proceeded to make myself known 

to him, and to inquire after many of the old set. In the midst, however, of one 


ee ve 5 
BLCBRALTT RB. 
ANNA BOLEYN’S LAMENTATION. 
Air— Whither, my Love ?” 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 

Hear me, my love ! the captive Anna calls! 
Darkness and death surround my prison walls ; 
Banish’d thy smile, and golden beams of day, 
I weep—I weep—the joyless hours away. 





Faint not, my soul, to worse than death consign'd! 
Ah! what is death to hearts that prove unkind? 


enlist talent so valuable in the military service of his sovereign. For a -whilé’ 
the stranger resisted this proposition : he professed to be tired of war, and re- 
minded Sir Henry, not unfairly, that from the moment he assumed the King’s 
uniform, he put a halter about his own neck. But the importunities of those in 


power at length prevailed ; and he consented to accept the rank in the 
royal army which he had borne in the army of the States» Te WR according! 
attached to acorps, of which Arnold took the command, ¢o exclusively 


| of native Americans, most of whom had deserted; and Being strongly re- 
commended to Arnold himself, as well by his own personal demeanour as 
by the Commander-in-Chief, he became a sort of orderly-sergeant in thatoffi- 
cer's family. 7 

Time passed, and the melancholy news arrived that neither entreaties nor 


[PER ANNUM. se 


of his communications, he interrupted himself to wait upon the stranger, who threats ef retaliation, nor offers of exchange, had availed to save thelife of the 
| rose to leave, and escorted him with great respect to the door. On his return, | gallant André. He died a traitor’s death, by a law too severe, even in extreme 
| he begged my pardon for his abruptness ;—** But,” said he, ‘that gentleman is | cases, and unquestionably carried far beyond its legitimate interpretation in his. 
| @ very old customer of mine, and a very good one, although for the last twenty There was gencral lamentation throughout the ranks mingled with an eager 
| years he has neither eaten nor drunk in my house. Every day, during all that | longing for revenge, in which no man appeared more earnestly to participate than 


Take, faithless world, more love than thou canst give! 
I die—I die—and would no longer live. 


Ye angel forms, that smooth the wings of night, 
Bear me away to bowers of love and light! 


I come—I come—vain world, to thee farewell ! continues to come, here.” 


effect a diversion in favour of Lord Cornwallis, then actively engaged in the 


Ah! why delay—but hark! the solemn bell! | period, about this time, when the room is nearly deserted, has he come, and still | General Amold; and partly with the view of indulging the humour, partly to 





' And to what purpose,” said I; “if he neither eats nor drinks here, what 
can he want, or how can his visits benefit you !”’ 

‘“* Pardon me, sir,” said the landlord; ‘ although he does neither, he pays me 
voluntarily and handsomely for the trifling accommodation he receives: as to 
himself, the only object of his visits is to open the book you see there, and 
which is an old volume of India papers, at two places, and to read about a dozen 
lines. Ah, poor fellow! he is wonderfully and sadly changed since I knew him, 
twenty years ago, a gay and dashing youngster. His is a strange and melancho- 
ly history !—but, God bless me! I forget myself: you know him, sir; his name 
is Conway.” Eruraim Twice. 


SPANISH SERENADE. 
Air— Hush every breeze.” 

Wake, Magdaline! the wild birds sing, 
The nectar’d bee is on the wing ; 
From ocean’s bed the sun is up, 
And drinks the dews from nature’s cup ; 
O’er purpling hills the shadows break, 
And blushing skies to morn awake. 





Wake, Magdaline! the convent’s chime — 
Proclaims the hour of roseate prime ; ’ To ’ tah r Al 
O’er salient fount and haunted spring, TRADITIONS OF eee WAR Of! . 


| Carolinas, it was determined to send his legion, together with one or two batta- 
| lions of regulars, on an expedition into Virginia ‘This resolution, which was 
| come to at a late hour in the evening, was announced early next morning in 
| general orders ; and the erder itself was obeyed with such remarkable prompti- 
tude that the men went on board without time having been afforded for making 
any preparations whatever. Yet the transports continued at their moorings 
many days ; nor was it till late in October that the corps made good its land- 
ing, and opened a brief and profitless campaign on the shores of the Chesa- 
peake. 
| Fortune so ordered it that there was given to me. then a very young man, a 
| company in Arnold’s legion, and that the deserter, John Champe, was attached 
| to it. J found him to be, as others had represented, a remarkably intelligent 
+ person. At first, indeed, he proved singularly grave and taciturn—nay, his 
manner appeared at times to indicate so much of moroseness and ill-humour, 


Those holy bells their music fling ; 

Ah! why so slow to bless these eyes 

From golden dreams of love—arise ! 

—p— 
GEORGE CONWAY; OR, *TIS TWENTY YEARS AGO. 
It is now some twenty summers gone since I witnessed the first incident in 

the little tale [ am about to relate. My occupation at that time led me daily into 
the city, and I was in the habit of constantly taking my lunch at the 
coffee-house, where many young men of high mercantile standing or connexions 
used to attend for the same purpose. One among them, a fine spirited fellow, 
named Conway, attracted my attention by his liveliness, his good temper, his 








Our tradition this month is from an humbler pen than that which furnished our | that I could not avoid harbouring a latent suspicion that he already repented of 
| former sketch, and relates to a widely different subject. Yet we give it without | the step which he had taken. But having been forewarned of the reluetance 
| scruple. It is extracted from the journal of an officer, likewise dead, who saw | which accompanied his enlistment, I took no notice of this humour; and as I 

much service in his day, and kept a record of it. We need scarcely add that , treated him throughout as kindly as circumstances would) allow, I flattered my- 
| Champe’s story is given, as far as we can judge, in his own words. He seems | self that I had at last succeeded in gaining his confidence. It is true that of 
' to have been an educated person; and his prejudices, though here and there | cheerfulness he never exhibited a symptom. His cast of features and dark and 
| somewhat coarsely expressed, are very natural. But our readers shall judge for | saturnine complexion seemed to mark him as a man naturally thoughtful, perhaps 
| themselves. | designing. Yet he was a good soldier, in his outward appearance at least ; and 
| During the summer of 1780, when, in spite of the failure of Burgoyne’s ex- | I put full confidence in the statements of those who assured me that the con- 
| pedition, hopes were still entertained of a successful termination to the struggle, | tents of the volume would be found correspondent with its binding. How far 

it was customary for certain galleys and other armed vessels to keep guard in the | my expectations had or had not been well founded, an opportunity of determining 


gentlemanly demeanour, and his constant inquiries after the Calcutta papers ; and | channel of the North River, as far from the outworks of New York as Elizabeth 
I learnt that he was engaged to a young lady, who had left England about ten | Town point in one direction, and King’s Bridge in another. It chanced on a 
months before, to return to her father in India, whither he was to follow her in | certain day in September (I think it was the twenty-fifth or twenty-sixth), that 
the course of a few months, to take charge of an establishment there, when | two of these lay at single anchor about four or five miles from the village of 
they were to be married. My informant, who was intimate with him and knew | Bergen. They had been stationed there ever since the sad news of Andre's 
the lady, pictured her to me as a beautiful, accomplished, and most fascinating | capture reached us, whether with the view of facilitating his chances of escape, 
girl, but a little the coquette : ‘at least,” he said, ‘she is too conscious of her | if such should occur, or as a point of communication for the conveyance of in- 
influence over our sex ; but she possesses the power of attraction to such an ex- | telligence I know not, but in either case without having achieved any important 
tent, and so far beyond every other woman that I ever saw, that it is in a great service, when, on the morning of the day just specified, an event befel which 
measure excusable, for she would be purblind not to perceive the admiration she | relieved their crews for the moment from the tedium of a profitless watch. It 
elicits.” might be about nine o'clock in the morning when the look-out seaman called the 

Some few days after this, I was taking my customary refreshment at an earlier attention of one of the commanders to what was passing on shore. The latter 
hour than usual, when Conway entered, and a friend hastened to put into his | turned his glass in the direction specified, and beheld, coming from Bergen, a 
hands a Calcutta paper which had just arrived; he received it eagerly, and de- | single horseman, who rode as if for life and death, and directed his face towards 
voured the few lines that acquainted him with the arrival of the ship in which | the river. He was dressed in the well-known uniform of Lee’s Legion,—one 
his fair one had sailed, and gave her name in the list of passengers. ‘There were | of the best equipped and most efficient corps in the American service,—and his 
very few people in the room at the time, and as he sat in the remotest corner of | valice being strapped at the croup of the saddle, and his sword hung at his side, 
the most private box, I saw him, when he thought himself unobserved, press to | it was evident that some cause more urgent than caprice drove him on, When 


his lips and heart that part of the paper which bore the blessed intelligence. | first discovered he was in the act of rounding a corner in the wood, so as to | 


‘** But there will be a letter for me at the counting-house,” he said to the friend | enter upon a broad and straight road that had been cut through its centre, 
who had given him the paper, and who was the informant I spoke of, ‘ and I | which leading directly to the water’s edge, or rather to the edge of a reedy 
have not been there yet—good bye ‘ Stop,” said my acquaintance, catching | swamp, which at this particular part girdled in the Hudson, then branched off 
him jestingly by the skirts as he was whisking through the door; ‘don’t you | to the right and left, and followed, both upwards and downwards, the tortuosities 
lunch with us to-day!’ At that moment two more of his intimates came in. | of the stream. 
“Here,” said my friend, ‘‘ here Conway has had the most felicitous tidings | The horseman rode furiously till he had left the corner of the wood about 
through the paper, besides a cargo of letters from Calcutta, all spangled with | three hundred yards behind, when he suddenly pulled up ; he then unbuckled his 
wax kisses; and he won't let us drink his lady-love’s health, even in a glass of | valice, and strapped it aeross his shoulders ; unslung his sword, drew out the 
soda water.” ‘O the scrub!” cried the two, hemming him in. ‘ For God Al- | weapon, and cast seabbard and belt from him; and, turning from time to time 
mighty's sake,” cried Conway, half laughing, but really in earnest, “let me go | an anxious glance to the rear, seemed to brace himself, as it were, for some 
now, and you shall drink it in a dozen of claret.” “ Done! when? where?” | desperate hazard. Nor did many minutes elapse ere the cause of this apparent 
“Here, to-night,” was the answer. “A dinner?” “Yes.” “ And the hour?” anxiety became manifest : his preparations were as yet incomplete when a party 
“Five.” “And who are to make the party?” ‘ The whole set,” said Conway, | of dragoons, perhaps twelve or fourteen in number, made their appearance, 
as he struggled to get free. ‘Remember it's booked, George,” they all cried. | rounding the same angle from which he had emerged. They were too far dis- 
“ Certainly,” he replied, “I'll meet you, upon my soul ;” and, released from the | tant to permit the sound of their voices to be heard ; but nothing could be more 
importunities of his friends, he darted off like an arrow. | remarkable than the effect produced on all parties by so sudden a recognition. 
By some conventional construction of the word “ set,” I was one of the party, | The fugitive plunged his spurs into the flanks of his charger, and set off again 
and a jovial one it was. Conway was all wit, and life, and spirits, and obliged | at the top of his speed. The troopers pressed their animals to increased 
us to pass, by a long line of bottles, the dozen of claret he had promised ; and | exertion; and the latter being, as it seemed, more fresh than the former, the 
when we separated at a very late or rather early hour, our last achievement was a | distance between them was certainly not increased ; on the contrary, they gain- 
half-pint bumper to his fair mistress, the Bona Dea of our feast. | ed upon him so fast, that when at length he reached the margin of the swamp, 
Shortly after this I was compelled to go on a journey into Ireland, where I was | not more than sixty or seventy yards divided them. 
detained some months. On my return I found Conway in high spirits, as the | And mow the seamen, who had watched the proceedings with feelings not un- 


time nearly approached when he was to sail for India. I was in conversation | like these which are experienced by the spectators of a coursing match, found 


was never afforded, inasmuch as the second night after the disembarkation, 
Sergeant Champe disappeared. He was sought for far and near; his arms were 
found, and his knapsack, neither had any one seen him quit the lines; but he 
himself was gone ; and never again, during the remainder of the war, was so 
much as a trace of him discovered. 

At last the peace came ; and I, who had formed a connexion with a respecta- 
ble republican family in Virginia, received permission to remain in the country 
after my regiment quitted it, for the purpose of settling my affairs. J was 
journeying for this purpose through Loudon County, attended by a single servant 
on horseback, when, towards the close of a summer’s day, I found myself unex- 
pectedly brought to a stand-still by the occurrene® of three roads leading towards 
three different points of the compass. As there was no board or sign-post erect- 
ed for the guidance of travellers, I felt, as a stranger so cireumstanced is apt to 
do, a good deal puzzled. I looked to the heavens, but did not succeed in 
ascertaining, by any sign afforded there, in which direction I ought ‘to turn; so, 
after hesitating for some time, I struck into one of the paths which appeared to 
be somewhat more inviting than the rest, and followed it for a while, if not 

without misgivings, at all events in good hope that I had done right. But the 
road began by degrees to twist and turn; it carried me deep into the heart of 
the forest, and as the night was coming on, with every appearance of a thunder- 
storm, I began to grow impatient and uneasy. I pressed my jaded beast into a 
trot, but had made very little progress when darkness closed in—darkness so 
| dense that to discern objects at a yard’s distance was impossible. What was 
|} now tobe done? Even if I should endeavour to retrace my steps, I did not 
| know where shelter was to be found. J might again take a wrong turn; and 
| even if I did not, I perfeetly recollected that many miles of way must be 
traversed ere I should reach a human habitation. If I went onI might get be- 
| wildered amid the savannah, or drowned in a morass; if I stood still, I must 
| make up my mind to a thorough soaking, without being able to appease my own 
hunger or that of my overwrought animals. In this emergency I did, what 
| most men probably would have done, [ called my servant to council; and, after 
brief deliberation, it was determined that our case was desperate, and that we 
had better brave evils of which we knew the extent, than flounder on at random 
| into others. 
Having arrived at this sage conclusion, we alighted, and fastening our beasts 
| by their halters to the boughs of a huge tree, we sat down with ovr backs 
against its stem. No conversation passed between us, for each was sufficiently 
| occupied with his own thoughts, till a wild moaning—the sure prelude of a storm 
| —struck painfully upon our ears. The ancient pines, too, began to wave and 
creak, and a few drops of rain fe)l heavily, rattling among the foliage like hail- 
| stones ; then came a distant growling of thunder; and last of all a flash, which 
| illuminated the woods far and wide, succeeded immediately by a burst so sharp 
| and so loud as to resemble rather a platoon of musketry than any other sound 








with him on some passing topics, when the waiter brought in a fresh packet of | themselves called upon to play a part in the strange drama. For the fugitive! in nature. It caused us both to start upon our lege; but though we looked 
Calcutta papers. Conway seized them, and hurried into a box with his acquisi- | threw himself from his saddle, rushed into the morass, and shouting aloud for | round in the full expectation of perceiving some portion of the forest on fire, 


tion, amid the smiles of as many of the by-standers as were in the secret of his | help, made at once for the water’s edge; dressed as he was, moreover, he did 


| we were deceived : the bolt had fallen harmlessly, and darkness again Overspread 


attachment, while I joined some other men, who were spelling the papers over | not hesitate to plunge into the river and to strike out lustily towards the anchor- | the scene as with a curtain. 


their sandwich, and fell into some trifling discussion on their contents, which led | age. In a word, he was a deserter ; and as both policy and justice required, it | 
our attention from them. Suddenly, however, it was recalled by hearing him | became necessary to afford to him every facility of escape. Accordingly, both 


“That was an awful blaze, your honour,” said my man; “ the:devil the likes 
of it did I ever see afore—and see, there’s another!’ Amd another, and 


dash his open hand against his forehead, with a fearful exclamation, and then | vessels opened a fire of grape upon the dragoons ; a boat was pushed off like- another, sure enough there came; while the rain, which had hitherto fallen 


mutter, “ No, no; I'll read it again: ‘ At , in his presidency, | wise, which soon picked up the swimmer, and he was conveyed safely on board 
to Catherine, daughter of Charles Stanley, Esq. : after the ceremony, the happy | of the nearest of the galleys. Having given his name, and assigned the com- | 
pair—Damnation! lost! O God, O God!” As he uttered, or rather screamed, | mon reason for conduct such as his—namely that he had been ill-treated by 
these last words, we rushed forward to him, and a spout of blood rained over | his officers, and was weary of so bad a service—he expressed a wish to be 
us. Conway had severed his throat with a small knife that had been lying on the | passed on to New York; and he was immediately sent forward in a row-boat, 


scantily, began to descend as if from buckets. In five mipates the sereen of 
foliage was pierced ; in half that space we were thoroughly saturated, while 
our poor horses stood trembling and snorting, as flash succeeded flash with a 
rapidity which set all calculation at defianee. f 

While the storm thus raged, I chanced, in search’perhaps of a denser screen, 


table, and fell as I reached him, to all appearance, inthe struggle of death. We | under a proper escort, with a letter from the captain testifying to the manner of | though altogether unconsciously at the moment, fo turn round. I had scarcely 


remeved him immediately to an upper apartment, and having instantly procured | his arrival. 
him medical aid, I had the satisfaction to learn that there was every probability | There were many circumstances which concurred at this time to give to every 
of his recovering ; this hope was subsequently confirmed, and a few weeke af- | individual instance of desertion more than its eommon interest in the eyes of | 
terwards I learnt that he had been removed to his father’s house, and was able | the Commander-in-Chief. In the first place his correspondence with General | 
to take exercise in the garden. Arnold had led him, for some time, to believe that much dissatisfaction prevailed 
I did not see him again before I left England; and a stay of nearly twenty | in Washington's army. In the next place, the failure vf Arnold’s plot, and the , 
years abroad had partially effaced the circumstances from my mind, when a year | arrest of poor André, rendered him peculiarly sensitive, and induced hitn to | 
or two back, being returned, and happening to be detained late in the city on | listen with credulous anxiety to every tale or r which might so much as 
business, I resolved to take my dinner at the old house where I used to lunch. | seem to confirm hopes that had in reality no fo tion. Each fugitive was, in | 
On entering the coffee-room, I was surprised to find it so much like what I had | consequence, conducted to head-quarters where he was closely interrogated as 
left it; and while the cloth was laying, the circumstance I have detailed came | to the dispositions of the enemy's troops, and, above all, concerning the tempers 
with painful freshness over my mind. I had finished my meal, and sate surveying | of certain officers of whose fidelity to the republican cause our chiefs had learn- | 
the room and its contents, noting every old peg that had been a former acquaint- ed to think lightly. Among others the new comer was honoured with a private 
ance, and passing before my mind’s eye a panorama of the events of bygone | interview, during which he underwent a long and rigid examination, though of 
days,—when an e!derly man, perhaps about fifty, but looking older fom the prim | the particulars of that examination I knew at the moment nothing more than its 
and even pedantic exactitude with which he was dressed, in the fashion of some | result was highly favourable to the deserter ; for the General spoke of him pub- 





twenty years ago, entered the room, and seating himself in the box opposite to | licly as an intelligent aud prudent person, and made no secret of his wish to | 


done so, when I beheld, by the light of the stom, an opening in the forest, at 
the extremity of which stood a house surrousded, as it appeared to.me, by a 
patch of cultivated ground. I immediately made my man aware of the dis- 
covery, who turned his eyes also in the same direction; and as we were notdong 
left without light enough to direct oar fesearch, hope was soon converted into 
certainty. We were indeed near to some human dwelling; and the circum- 
stances of our case were a great deal too pressing to permit any momentary 
hesitation as to the course which it behoved us to follow. Each untied his 
horse, and with halter in hand we began to move cautiously in the direction 
which promised to conduct us to a place of shelter. But we had not proceeded 
far, ere a new and more startling obstacle presented itself: we found that there 
was a deep ravine in frent, while a roar of waters, heard at every pause in the 
sounding of the thunder, indicated that it was traversed by a river doubtless of 
no inconsiderable force. Still, when men are caught, as we then were, by bad 
weather in a dark night, even real dangers do not easily hold them back from 
exertion. After advancing, therefore, as far as it appeared prudent to do, amid 
a tangled underwood and down a steep descent, I gave my horse as woll as his 
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y ‘ lirecting him to remaief Stationary, I set ed by it. 
ewn to the care of the servant, and « g ain th Brean. coere Res Wawus 16 


than that which the storm af- | represented the plot as widely e 


out alone, in the hope of discovering ye means of pagéftig the gulf. 
‘hough I had no other light to guide my ; 
tunded, oni for me, the flashes continued still so frequent, am I en 
very little difficulty in continuing my progress. { reached the margin of the 
stream in safety, and found that though in dry weather it might be, and doubt- 
less it was, a mere rivulet, the rains had already swollen it to a formidable tor- | 
rent. Its channel, likewise, was rocky and precipitous ; nevertheless, as if | 
fate had determined to befriend me, I found that, not far from the spot on which 
I stood, it was traversed by a rude bridge. I made towards it, the lightning | 
being my lamp ; and committing myself on hands and knees to the protection of 
a good Providence, I crawled over the plank in security. All the rest was easy. 
Making the opposite bank, I found myself in an open field, having a log-house 


steps 


with some rude out-buildings clustered aboutit; and as the inmates were yet | be effected such an example, 
' and they hastened to render every | from playing, under any circumstances, the part of traitors. 


moving, my cries soon attracted their notice, r eve 
assistance in their power. Ina moment lights were glancing from their win- 
dows. The door was unclosed, and a man hurrying out 
hand, requested me to lead in the direction of the spot where I had left my | 
horses. , . ; ) 
siderably abated, we had soon the satisfaction to ascertain that the shouts with 
which we strove to attract my servant's notice, were answered. Immediately 
my new acquaintace crossed the bridge, and in less than half an hour he, 
and the creatures ‘o whose rescue he had hastened, arrived wet and weary, | 
but uninjured, 
stream. 


now that danger was past, fully corresponded with them. 





in General 

to the universal consent of all ranks, General 
| yet so thoroughly has it been shaken by 
longer experience a moment’s repose. 
and a choking voice ; and he added, that to clear up his doubts, it was nece ; fal 
that some trusty person should pass to New York, should hold verbal intercourse ‘ of 
with his informants, and sift the whole affair to the bottom. 
intend that the services of his agent shall end here. 


: what I may now be permitted to call my own side of the | perhaps, believe ine when I say that there are 
| danger more lightly than the individual who now addresses you. 

If the exertions of the stranger had been worthy of praise in thus delivering likewise, I admit that [always had my share; I strove hard for a commission, | 
two way-v orn travellers from the difficulties of their situation, his hospitality, , and I was pretty sure that, on the first vacancy, I should get one. 





She Albion. 


January 10, 





and 








, of all men living, of a participation in it. 
has been heretofore unbounded. 





If any thing be due, moreover, 





But he does not 


Are you ready to earn immortal honour for yourself and your fellow- 


“You and I, Captain, have not seen a great deal of one another, yet you will, | 
not many men who hold bodily | 
Of «ambition, 


| 
! 


It was not, | 


But the idea of desertion,—of commit- 


é¢he house, where fire and changes of apparel awaited us, he himself led the , ting, or seeming to commit an act which must necessarily throw down the whole 


jaded animals to a shed, rubbed them down, and provided them with forage. It | nae 7 an omg name, which I had so long laboured to erect,—that did, | 
indeed, startle me. 


instance, so I readily sought the shelter of his roof, to which a comely dame | t 


would have been affectation of the worst kind to dispute his pleasure in this | 


bade me welcome, and busied herself in preventing my wishes. 
uniform was exchanged for a suit of my host’s apparel; my servant was accom- 
modated in the same manner, and we soon afterwards found ourselves seated 
beside a blazing fire of wood, by the light of which our hostess assiduously laid 
out a well-stocked supper-table. I need not say that all this was in the highest 
degree comfortable. Yet I was not destined to sit down to supper without dis- 
covering still greater cause for wonder. 
first glance which [ cast towards him, satisfied me that he was no stranger. 
The second set everything like doubt at rest. Sergeant Champe stood before 


I thanked the Major for the good opinion which he enter- 
ained of me,—I repeated my readiness to attempt any thing which should not 


My drenched | imply disgrace,—but I begged respectfully to decline a service, the very first act 


I could not even feign to be a traitor. 


me, the same in complexion, in feature, though somewhat less thoughtful inthe | would make the contrast the more striking, when the truth came to be disclosed, 


expression of his eye, as when he first joined my company in New York. 
I cannot say that my sensations on recognizing my ci-devant sergeant were 


and a full burst of glory should follow. 
which weighed most with me, was his appeal to my ‘esprit du corps. 
altogether agreeable. ‘The mysterious manner in which he both came and went, | will our comrades say, after this gallant exploit shall have been peformed, when 


But T own to you that the argument 
What | 


the success with which he had thrown a veil over his own movements, and the , they come to be told, that it was proposed to one of their own number, and by 


recollection that I was the guest of aman who probably entertained no sense of | him rejected? 


I could not hold out against this consideration,—so I told the | 


honour, either public or private, excited in me a vague and undefined alarm, | Major, that, relying on his honour to see my fame vindicated in the event of any 


which I found it impossible on the instant to conceal. 
ment was not lost upon Champe. 


I started, and the move- 
He examined my face closely ; and a light 


spot where [ sat. 


‘Welcome, welcome, Captain Cameron,” said he, ‘‘a thousand times | 


untoward accident befalling to myself, I would give myself up to his guidance, 
and obey such instructions as he might furnish. 
appearing to burst in all at once upon his memory, he ‘ran forward towards the | was directed to wait upon 


These were soon explained. | 


and with letters which were handed to me ; | 








I was cautioned not to let the one know that the other had any communication 
with our camp : 


and above all, | was told that no personal injury should be done 


welcome to my roof ; you behaved well to me while I was under your command, | to Arnold, inasmuch as it was his capture, not his life, that was sought. ‘If, 


and deserve more of hospitality than I possess the power to offer; but what I | therefore,’ continued the Major, ‘you find that you cannot seize him unhurt, do | 


do possess is very much at your service, and heartily glad am I that accident 
should have thus brought us together again. You have doubtless looked upon 
me as a two-fold traitor, and I cannot blame you if you have. Yet I should 
wish to stand well in your estimation, too; and therefore I will, if you please, 
give a faithful narrative of the causes which led both to my arrival in New York, 
and to my abandonment ef the British army on the shores of the Chesapeake.” 
But I will not enter upon the subject now. You are tired with your day’s 
travel : you stand im nved of food and rest 


character straight in the estimation of the only British officer of whose good 
epinion | am covetous.” 

There was so much frankness and apparent sincerity in this, that I could not 
resist it, so I sat down to supper with a mind perfectly at ease ; and having 


eaten heartily, I soon afterwards retired to rest, on a clean pallet, which was | seemed nothing, therefore, but to dare the worst, and putting myself under the | from coming to the knowledge that the other was in my confidence. 


spread for me on the floor. 
1 awake till long after the sun had risen on the morrow, and the hardy and active 
settlers, to whose kindness I was indebted, had gone through a considerable 
portion of their day’s labour. 

I found my host next morning the same open, candid, and hospitable man that 
he had shown himself on first recognizing me. 
during breakfast, to what had fallen from him over night; but when he heard me 
talking of getting my horses ready, he begged to have a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion with me. His wife, for such my hostess was, immediately withdrew, under | 


the pretext of attending to her household affairs, upon which he took a seat be- undertake an enterprise in every sens? more hazardous than any on which I had | 
| previously been employed. 


side me, and began :— 
‘“‘T trust you will believe me when I say, that nothing can be a matter of more 


not seize himat all; and if the choice be between his escape and his slaughter, | 
let him go 
of falsehoods against us. 
that he may be tried by a court-martial, and publicly executed, you will at once | 
further the ends of justice on an atrocious traitor, and strike a salutary terror | 
into the minds of his associates.’ 


To kill him would give the enemy an excuse for alledging all sorts 


But if you can bring him alive to head-quarters, so | 


‘“‘ Being thus forewarned as to the course which it behoved me to follow, I pro- 


Eat and drink, | pray you, and | ceeded to arrange with the Major the best mode of carrying his device into | 
sleep soundly ; and to-morrow, if you are so disposed, I will try to put my own | operation. 


No written document could be given for the purpose of forwarding 


my progress beyond our lines, because such a procedure would unavoidably 
come to the enemy's knowledge, and defeat the whole project. 


Neither was it 
possible to remove out of the way any portion of the numerous posts and patroles 
that lay between the quarters of our cavalry and the neutral ground. ‘There 


had conscientiously espoused. All that Major Lee could undertake amounted to 
this,—that in case my absence should be discovered before morning, he weuld 
delay pursuit as long as possible. ‘This was the more important, because it 
would be necessary for me to take a tortuous course, and to proceed with ex- 


effect it might lie beyond his reach. Nevertheless I had nothing bette to rely 


upon ; so setting our watches together (and it was then near eleven o’c\ock), and 
receiving from him three guineas to defray immediate expenses, I went forth to 


** Having reached the camp, I proceeded without a moment’s “delay to roll up 


of New York, both of whom | pattern, a track once taken up could not, 
xtended, and both unite in accusing General | be easily lost ; and no set of fellows throughout the army knew better than Lee’s 
Now, Washington’s confidence , dragoons how to track both friend and foe by their foot prints. 





SE 
I have had with him to-day along and deeply interesting interview, in | our chargers were shod by the same farrier, and the shoes made after a peculiar 


by those who were acquainted with it, 


‘‘ Notwithstanding the conviction that the pursuers were already on my track, 


deserves that confidence ; | I was compelled, so soon as I shook off the patrol that had challenged, to resume 
the treachery of Arnold, that he can no | a slow and cautious pace; not only because the whole country before me 
This he told me with a flushed cheek, | swarmed with bands of irregulars, but because I was every moment in danger of 
ssaty | falling upon one or other of the posts which were established every night in front 


the lines, and withdrawn in the morning. 
“ When day began to dawn, therefore, [ was yet several miles to the north of 


If Arnold could be seized | Bergen, and almost as far, by what is called the near cut, from a bridge by which 
, and brought back to camp, not only might André’s life be saved, but there would | the Hackinsac is traversed. A wide and open plaia, moreover, was before me ; 

as would for ever after deter all American officers | and to crown all, there came down upon the morning air an indistinct clatter, as 
Having taus opened | of horses moving at a brisk trot in the same direction with myself. 
| his plans, he did me again the honour to say, that ne was sure I could find 
with a torch in each among my gallant fellows the very person of whose setvices he stood in need. 


I looked 


/ round; and sure enough, on the summit of an eminence which overhangs the 
| Three Pigeons, I beheld a strong patrol of cavalry. 
I felt highly flattered by such an announcement, and I did not for one moment | mistaking their designs ; so I plunged the spurs into my horse, and dashing for- 
I took one of the flambeaux, and as the storm was by this time con- — as to my answer. I accepted the proposal, and, Champe, I named you as | ward, took, at a venture, 
| the man. 
| soldiers, and to do the most important services to your country, by carrying ; still morning sounds extend far. 
| through this delicate and hazardous scheme for your General "’ 


There was no possibility of 


the road to Bergen. 

‘‘T heard their shouts in pursuit, for scarce a half a mile divided us; and ina 
I guessed, too, that these troopers, to whom 
every foot of the country was familiar, would not neglect the near cut to the 
bridge, yet I trusted in my own ingenuity to baffle them still, and never for an 
instant lost courage. Bergen | gained before they could recover the sight of 
me, which an intervening wood had cut off, and judging that nothing could serve 
my purpose so well as to throw them off my trail, I rode down one paved street 
and up anotber without hesitation. ‘This done, | changed my route, and instead 


He would not permit | therefore, from any disinclination to face the hazards of the exploit that [ felt of keeping the road to Paulus’s Hook, I turned my face westward, and made for 
either master or man to think of their horses, but insisting that we should enter | reluctant to accede to this proposal. 


the Hudson. Of what followed you are aware. My horse, my scabbard, and 
belt, fell into the hands of the pursuers; I myself escaped, and threw away ray 
weapon only when I could ne longer retain it in the water. 

“Of my arrival in New York, and of what first befel me there, it is unnecessary 
that I should say more, than that being conducted into the presence of your 
Commander-in-Chief, | was by him closely examined touching the condition and 


| in obedience to which must place me in a light the most distressing to my own | temper of the army which I had abandoned. Perfectly secure in the persuasion 
feelings, and the most odious to others. 
The Major, however, had made up his mind that I, and I alone, should carry | answered vaguely—for I could not endure the thought, even to myself, of doing 
through this business. He pointed out that even desertion, perpetrated at the | otherwise—yet I contrived to make the General fancy that | had communicated 
request of the General-in-chief, was not disgraceful,—that if it did bring on the | to him highly important details, and that I was a person worthy of patronage. 
In due time our host returned, and the | head of an individual temporary shame, the mind capable of reflection would not | You know, 


that the circumstances under which I came would shield me from suspicion, I 


perhaps, how he urged me to enlist in your service; and how I 


balance between the accomplishment of a great public good and the endurance | evaded the proposition by pleading the dangers to which I should be exposed, in 
‘of aslight personal evil; and that the cloud, however dark for the moment, | case any accident should afterwards throw me into the hands of my countrymen. 


The fact, however, was, that my plans were not yet sufficiently matured to war- 
rant my taking sucha step. Neither would I venture to take it without the 
sanction of my own chief; with whom, unless Major Lee had been deceived, I 
knew that means of communication lay open. I accordingly held out against 
his intreaties, and withdrew tothe quarters which were assigned me. But I had 
other business in hand, and to that | gave my earnest attention. | waitedSupon 
Washington’s agents. I found them in every respeet such as they had been 


| represented to be; and I opened out to each exactly that portion of my scheme 


which I knew that he would be both able and willing to forward. Through one I 
obtained full and accurate information on the subject of the supposed treason of 
General , and great was my satisfaction at being able to report that the 
calumny had no foundation in truth. With the other I deliberated respecting the 
best means of securing Arnold. Yet I do not deny, that when intelligence 
reached me, that André’s fate was fixed—that he had himself, by his manly 
declaration, defeated Washington’s device for protracting the trial—that the 
consequence was his condemnation, and within twenty-four hours his execution— 
one strong motive of exertion in the capture of Arnold died away. Neverthe- 
less, the letters which I received from camp urged me to go on; and as I obtained 
through the same channel, permission even to join the British army, should:other 
measures fail to accomplish my purpose, I no longer hesitated to close with Sir 
Henry Clinton’s proposal. I accepted the rank of serjeant in Arnold’s legion of 
traitors, and became domesticated, as you know, in Arnold's family. 

“If [ were to attempt to make you feel any portion of the excitement under 





| which I laboured during the period of my sojourn in New York, I should utterly 


waste my labour. My communications with the spies were necessarily frequent ; 
yet they were carried on with a degree of secrecy and caution which not only 
prevented your people from obtaining any suspicion of them, but kept each man 
Of the 


Sleep was not slow in visiting my eye-lids: nor did | guidance of fortune, to act as if I really were a deserter from the cause which I | political information which I forwarded to General Washington, it is needless to 


say much: it was so complete, that there scarcely occurred a conversation over 
Clinton's dining-table—there never arrived nor departed a ship, a regiment, or 
an individual—there was never formed a plan, nor a plan abandoned—of which 
I did not contrive to obtain an accurate report, and to transmit it to head-quarters. 


He made no allusion, indeed, treme caution in the dark ; yet even this depended so much on accident, that to | But it was the project for seizing Arnold which most deeply engaged my at- 


tention. Several schemes were brought forward and rejected for that purpose ; 
till at last, the following, which but for an accident must have succeeded, was 
matured. 

* The house in which Arnold dwelt was situated, as you doubtless recollect, 
in one of the principal streets of the city, while its garden extended on one side, 
| along an obscure lane, from which it was separated by a close wooden rail-fence. 


perfect indifference to me than the estimation in which I may be held by the my cloak, to pack up my valice, thrusting into it the Orderly-Book, and to strap | I found that every night before going to bed, Arnold was in the habit of visiting 
individuals composing Arnold's Legion; for the whole of whom, from their | both upon my horse ; after which IT buckled on my sword and mounted | 


commanding officer downwards, | entertain the most sovereign contempt. 
you are a Briton born. I found you to be an honourable and a right-minded 
ties of America, I still respect you so much, that I would not willingly rank as a | 
traitor in your eyes. 
net think it worth while to tell any other man, unless I knew him to be a 
gennine American, in all his principles and feelings. 

“You remember under what circumstances it was that I arrived at New York. 


I came to you as a deserter; bearing on my name the full load of obloquy which | tain of the day lost no time in reporting to Major Lee, in person, all that had be- | 


attaches to that character, and exposed to all the dangers which attend the | 
eareer of one who has once betrayed a trust which he had sworn to hold sacred. | 
Sir, I was no deserter. Mine was a deed—unusual, I allow, and most suspi- | 
cious in its colouring; but performed not only with the sanction of General | 
Washington, but at his positive desire. Listen, and I will tell you all. 

“You will be at no loss to imagine that the discovery of Arnold's treason, 
accompanied as it was by the seizure of one of the partners in his crime, created a 
great sensation throughout our army. So deep, indeed, was the feeling of dis- 
quiet and distrust, that no man seemed to be aware on whom reliance might be 
placed ; that no man would have ventured to become surety for the faith of his 
own brother. ‘That the General shared in this uneasiness allranks acknowledged, 
but the extent to which the feeling on his part was carried, remained a secret to 
all, till to me, and to me alone it was communicated. I will tell you how this 
befel, at least how [ myself came to be honoured with Washington's conti- 
dence. 

** While Arnold and your Commander-in-chief were carrying on their infamous 
correspondence, our army, under the temporary orders of General Greene, occu- 
pied a position,“as you doubtless recollect, in the vicinity of Tappan. Lee's 
Legion, of which I was the serjeant-major, held the outposts; and I think you 
will allow, that a corps better qualified to perform such service has rarely been 
embodied. Well, I had gone through the ordinary routine of my business; I 
had ascertained that the guards were planted,—that the patroles were told off, 
and that the horses and accoutrements of the men not immediately on duty were 
in order; when about nine o'clock one night, 1 received a message from Major 
Lee, that he desired to see me on particular business. I repaired to his quarters 
without delay, and found him evidently labouring under a considerable degree of 
excitement. He was walking up and down the apartment with a short and irre- | 
gular step, and he no sooner caught the sound of my foot within the threshold, | 

than he desired me, without stopping, to bolt the door. 
turned towards me. 

“*Chempe,’ said he, ‘ you scarcely need that I should tell you, that if there be 
@ man in ms legion, in whom more than all the rest I am disposed to place reliance, 
it is yourself. [ have watched you ever since you joined the corps. I have | 


I did so, and then he | 


galloped forward. 


hinder a pursuit from being instituted. 
| alarm; for which, as the event proved, there was good reason. 


| the regiment 


For the 
patrol which met me was composed of a party of Lee’s regiment ; and the Cap- 


fallen. I have since learned all that passed, so I can inform you of it. 


** Lee had retired to bed as soon as I quitted him, and strove to sleep; but his | 
A generous and high-minded soldier, he could not | 


efforts availed him nothing. 
think of the dangers to which he had exposed a comrade, without horror; and I 
may say, without vanity, that there was not another man in the legion whom he 
more respected than myself. He tossed abcut, therefore, restless and uncom- 


fortable ; and was conjuring up all sorts of direful images, when some one rapped | 
Lee’s heart sank | 


loudly at his door, as if earnest for immediate admission. 
within him as he desired the applicant to enter,—and when he heard the officer 


state, ina hurried and excited tone, that a dragoon had been met near the lines, | 


who put spurs to his horse when challenged, and escaped,—a_ conviction of the 
truth came fearfully over him. 


sleepy, and instead of noticing the communication that had just been made, com- 
plained of being disturbed. 


more pressing language than before, so it became impossible to affect ignorance 


| of his meaning. Another device was acoordingly adopted. First, he began to 


put various questions,—then he ridiculed the idea that any individual from the 
legion—a corps which, during the whole war, had lost but one man by desertion, 
—would abandon his colours ; and last of all, he desired the officer to return to 
camp, and hy personal inspection of the horses to ascertain whether any were 
missing. 


* By such manveeuvring as this a little time was gained,—but it was only a 


| little ; for scarce half an hour had elapsed from the period of my quitting the 


lines, when Major Lee received the report of the Captain of the day. The offi- 
cer of the day, moreover, in his eagerness to vindicate the honour of the legion, 


| made quick work with his inspection,—and soon returned to announce, that the 


name of the traitor was ascertained. He asserted that I was the man,—and that 
I had gone off with my arms, accoutrements, and even with the Orderly-Book of 
Again was Lee’s ingenuity taxed in order to spin out the inter- 
He would not believe that I had deserted. 1 was, probably, gone off on 
some excursion of pleasure,—a grave offence, doubtless, and subversive of all 
discipline,—yet not without its examples among the officers ; and, entertaining 


view. 


I made no reply,—but plunging the rowels into my horse’s flanks, I | 
The patrol did not follow far, yet I felt that my chances of | 
I have therefore resolved to tell you a tale, which I should concealment were over, and that not all the Major’s management could long | 


I rode on, therefore, full of anxiety and | 


Yet he retained his self-possession—and de- | 
| Siring to protract the interval of pursuit as long as possible, he affected to be very 


The Captain of the day now repeated his report in | 


that garden, and I immediately resolved what to do. Wousking after dark, I un- 


But | passed through the lines unnoticed ; but had not proceeded half a mile beyond | did a portion of the fence, and placing it up again so nicely, that no cursory 
them, when a mounted patrol, advancing by a cross-road, observed me, and chal- | 
unan ; and though I believe you erred in drawing your sword against the liber- | lenged. 


examination would have sufficed to detect the spot where the breach had been 
made, I warned my associate that he should provide a boat in the Hudson, man- 
ned by rowers in whom he could trust ; I then furnished myself with a gag, and 
appointed a night when my confederate shotld be admitted within the garden, so 
that we might together seize and seeure our prey. Everything was done as I 
wished. Major Lee was informed of the state of our preparations, and directed 
| to come down with spare horses and an escort, to a spot on the river which I 
/named. How often have I regretted since, that I should have set thus deliberate- 
| ly about the business! By heavens! there occurred twenty opportunities, of 
which, had I been less anxious to accomplish my purpose, I might have availed 
myself. But I permitted them to pass, or rather, felt myself unable to take 
advantage of them, because I had judged it imprudent to keep less trusty agents 
too often on the alert. So, however, it was to be. 

| ‘Time passed; and now, a few hours only intervened between the final ad- 
justment of the details of our project and its accomplishment. Lee was on the 
stir, was willing to hazard all; the boat’s crew was provided, and their 
station pointed out. 

‘It was our purpose to seize Amold unaware, to thrust the gag into his 
mouth, and placing each of us an arm within that of our prisoner, to hurry him 
| through the least frequented of the streets towards the quay. We were to re- 
| present him as a drunken soldier, whom we were conveying to his quarters, should 
| any persons meet or question us ;—and by G , the deed was done. But the 
traitor’s star prevailed. That very morning, an order was issued for the immediate 
| embarkatien of the legion, and I was hurried on board of ship without having 
| had time so much as to warn Major Lee that the whole arrangement was blown up. 

“| have told my tale ; forall that remains for me to state, you can easily guess. 

} Disappointed, mortified, not absolutely free from apprehensions on the score of 
| personal safety, I must have appeared to you, when we first became acquainted, 
| an exceedingly ill-conditioned fellow. But you will do me the justice to re- 
member, that time wrought his customary healing effects with my temper, and 
that long before we landed in Virginia, | was myself again. Of course, you 
know that I deserted from you. No power on earth would have ever induced 
me to lift a hand against my countrymen—of that I was quite determined—yet | 
judged it wise to take the earliest opportunity of escaping; and I did so. My 
| progress through the upper part of Virginia and a portion of North Carolina was 
| exceedingly hazardous ; for independently of the risk of capture which I ran from 
straggling parties of your troops, I felt that even among my own people | was 
| not safe. Nevertheless, I regained our army uninjured soon after it had passed 
the Congaree, and at once hastened to the position of my own corps. ‘There my 
reception was of the most gratifying kind. Lee, now a lieutenant-colonel. 

| caused the legion to muster, and stated publicly under what orders I had acted 











found you unitumly brave, discreet, orderly, sagacious, full of ambition, yet of | as all did a high opinion of my honoar, it would never do to act with such | General Greene, likewise, treated me very kindly, and sent me forward to Washing- 


ambition of the nost legitimate kind, and I know that you feel yourself to be on | 
the high road to prenotion. Iam going to put your good qualities to the test : 
and I ask from you no vledges to secresy, because I am confident that none such | 
are needed.’ 

“What reply could I make to such an address? I merely bowed, thanked 
my Officer, and assured him, that whatever man could do for him, or for America, | 
J would at least attempt. | 

“** Aye,’ continued he, ‘I knuw all that. If I desire you to storm a battery of | 
cannon, you will do it, even if yu: go alone. IfI say to you that your country | 
requires you to undergo all manner ef hardships, you will endure them. But the | 
business on which I am about to employ you is different from both of these. 
Champe, you must desert,—you must go over to the enemy.’ 

“| started, as well I might, but before { could interpose a word, he went on, 
—‘ Hear me out, and then say whether you are willing to accomplish the wishes 
of the Commander-in-chief or not. For I tel] you, in outset, that I am but a 
medium of communication between Washington and yourself; and you know as 
well as I, that Washington is incapable of requiring at any man’s hands services 
which shall so much as appear to imply a dereliction of honour.’ 

“* You are aware, of course, of the distressing consequences of Arnold's trea- 
son,—of the anxiety and misgiving which it has occasioned throughout the 
army ; and of the peril into which it has brought the life of the English Major 
André. Youcannot, however, know, till J inform you, how the General is affect- 


precipitation as to disgrace me in the eyes of my comrades. Still the matter 
ought to be looked to, and a party must be ordered for pursuit. This too was 
done,—and the Major, desiring to inspect it in person, gave directions that it 
should muster in front of his quarters. The men came,—but the officer in com- 
mand was not the individual whom he desired to employ. He isad another ser- 
vice in view for him ; he must, therefore, give up the charge to Cornet Middleton, 


| a youth of a peculiarly humane temper, and hence more likely than most to deal 


gently with the fugitive, should he be overtaken. Ten minutes more were thus 
gained; at the conclusion of which Middleton made his appearance, when 
written instructions were handed to him, signed, as the custom of our army re- 
quired, by the Major himself. ‘These required him to follow—as far as a regard 
to his own safety eS deserter who was supposed to have gone off 
in the direction of Paulus’s Hook ; to bring him back alive that he might suffer 
in the presence of his comrades: but in the event of his offering resistance, or 
making any effort to escape after he should once be taken, to put him to death. 
The delivery of this,—the verbal hints and cautions which the Major judged 
it right to throw out,—the injunctions to take care of the horse and arms if re- 
covered, and to guard well against surprise, sufficed to carry them through five 
minutes more,—so that on the whole I had a full hour, or perhaps an hour and a 
quarter’s start. But as if to counterbalance this very inadequate advantage, a 
shower of rain fell soon after I set out, just sufficient, and not more than suf- 
ficient, to make my horse leave a palpable track along the road. Now, as all 


| ton, from whom I received much more both of praise and recompense, than my 
| unaccomplished services merited. But he would not permit me to continue ix 
| the army. He reminded me, that to be taken by the enemy would be followed by 
certain death ; and presenting me with my discharge, accompanied the aet by 2 
donation so munificent, that I have never since known what it is to be in want 
The winding up of all, is—that I married a wife, sat myself down in this beautiful 
district, and have been so fortunate as to give shelter in his hour of need, to an 
officer under whom I served, only long enough to be taught that even the British 
uniform can cover a manly and a generous heart.” 
Such was the deserter’s story. I heard it to an end with much interest. 
assured him that he should no longer hold a mean place in my estimation, and 
having thanked both him and his partner for their kindness, resumed my journey 


—p—. 
SKETCHES ON IRISH HIGHWAYS. 
Irish Servants.—By Mrs. S. C. Hail. 

A Blunder! a palpable blunder! my readers may exclaim. What? are Irish 
servants picked up on Irish highways! do they grow rife as blackberries upon 
the bushes? do they wander forth at noon and eventide, and roost in the hedge: 
or by the way-side' Gentle English reader, they do; the instant the sound of 
carriage-wheels or the high trotting of a horse is heard within the precincts of 3 
mansion or farmhouse, the cooking, washing, scouring, cleaning—all, all is 
neglected—left to do its own work—and every domestic, from the lady’s maid, 
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rich in many coloured ribands and “ lashins of lace,” down to the scullion, who 
exults in bare-foot freedom, all ‘step out’ to ‘‘ see the quality.” 

Every village in the world has its appointed spot ‘ where maids do congre- | 
gate.’ In France it is under the great chestnut or apple-tree of the district ; in | 
England, round the pumps; and in Ireland, at the cross-roads. You never pass | 
cross-roads in the vicinity of gentlemen’s houses without seeing a group of ser- | 
vants hard and fast at a gossip, particularly if the time be after six, and the | 
evening fine. There they stand—one arm a-kimbo—the broad borders of their | 
caps floating on the breeze—one foot resting on the instep of the other—and 
thrice happy if a mound of stones, commonly called a ditch, skirt the highway 
Against this they lean, while others sit in the “ gripe” of the ditch after a peculiar 
fashion which I never could comprehend, seeing that they manage to support 
themselves on their heels, while their drapery appears fixed round them like what | 
little children call **a cheese.” It is amusing enough to note such a sma!l com- 
pany, high in debate or retailing the news, and sitting in judgment on the 
concerns of their masters and mistreses ; but inthe matter of judging, I confess 
the decided superiority of an Irish servant over an English one. ‘The Irish | 
servant cares little how he is debased provided his master is exalted. ‘ Maybe 
I’m low, mane, and ungenteel myself,” said an officer’s Irish tiger one day to a 
poor tradesman who had been “abusive.” ‘Maybe I'm, and maybe I’m not, 
that’s neither here nor there ; but as for my master, who has the heart’s blood of 
a gentleman in him, even if he does owe you a dirty trifle—if you dare to turn 
yer breath agin him, by the powers! I'll make ye sup sorrow in the horse-pond 
for yer breakfast.” 

Pat, it is easily perceived, had no ambition beyond what small portion of credit 
and respectability his master reflected upon him—no wish tobe honoured on his 
own account. ‘His master” is his lord, and while in his service he is bound to 
consider himself bis thrall. “If you call me a rascal,” exclaimed an English 
servant similarly circumstanced, ‘I'll take the law of you. If my master owes 
you money, let him pay it—I’m not bound for him—nor I'll not be called rascal 
for nothing nor nobody.” 

I do not consider this an advantage as far as Irish servants are concerned, but 
rather a proof of how little independence exists in the country amongst that class 
of people. ‘* Look up to the gentry and demane yourself to them properly,” is 
the advice of an Irish parent to a child going to service; but the spirit of ad- 
monition from a good English mother to her son is directly the opposite—“* Do 
your duty to God and man, but don’t be put upon by any one.” The genuine 
worship of aristocracy—a bowing down to those who sit in high places—is far 
more alive at this moment in Ireland than in any other of the sister kingdoms. 
An Irishman must have something to lean upon—his landlord—and above all his 
priest, whereon to repuse his spirit—and the door-post, or the handle of his spade, 
or aruined wall, against which to lean his body. This is peculiarly the case 
with Irish servants ; first of all, they ‘‘depind” upon their masters and mistres 
not seeing their omissions, keenly perceiving how much they omit themselves ; 
and they also ‘ depind” upon Judy this or Barney the other to steal into the 
kitchen and help them to get through their work. ‘‘ How ’ud they ever do it else, 
and the wages so small, and the times so bad?’ The fact of it is, that every 
regular servant in an Irish gentleman’s family has his own peculiar tail, which, if 
not carefully clipped, will in time, by its manifold turnings and windings, destroy 
the head of the whole. I know several of what are called “ good managers” 
who become outrageous at the idea of a charwoman entering their well-ordered 
mansions ; what would they say to an Irish servant’s tail ? 

Take anexample. An Irish mistress descends to the lower regions at an hour 
when she is not looked for. 

* Thomas,” to the butler, ‘ what strange boy is that I saw in the pantry?” 

“That? Oh, that’s Jemmy Lownds, just come in to hould master’s coat, while 
Larry brushes it.” 

‘‘T mean the lad with red hair; I know James.” 

“Oh, *tother gorsoon, ma’am; he only stept in to see after Jemmy.” 

“ Katherine,” to the cook, ‘“‘ what business has the weeder to come in and do 
the kitchen-maid’s work, while the kitchen-maid does yours, and you have been 
luoking over the yard wall this hour past ?” 

‘Lord save us, my lady! what will the gentry see afther next? My heart 
was weak in my body for want of a little fresh air, and I jist stept out to take a 
mouthful, and see Barney Tooly and Jack Johnson and two or three of the work- 
men help the groom to catch the mare; and sure we’d never get through the 
work but for the help now and agin.” 

“T saw two strange caps in the laundry.” 

“1 don’t think there’s any but Jenny Robins, stept in to do a hand’s turn for 
poor Anty, that’s kilt alive with the big heavy washes. Oh, my grief! times are 
changed when ladies like you think it worth their while to see afther the comers 
an’ goers, and demane themselves with thinking of the bit and the sup!” 

I very much fear that the generality of Irish housekeepers do not, as Katherine 

would say, “‘demane” themselves in any such way. If they attended more to 
their domestic concerns, there would be less ruin among the higher classes of 
Irish society. 1am really at a loss to account for the fact, though fact it un- 
questionably is, that there is a certain carelessness—a want of order—of neat- 
ness—of regularity in domestic arrangements, perceptible in almost every Irish 
house. They appear to me never to think where or how they put their things ; 
their beautiful furnitare is seldom half-dusted, and from the ladies’ boudoir, where 
tinsel usurps the place of sterling ornament, down to the kitchen, where one 
thing is applied to twenty different uses, there is a total absence of arrangement. 
I know many who will be very angry at my saying this, and still more angry with 
me for printing it ; but it is so palpable—observed by every one at all accustomed 
to England and English habits—that I am assured it is better to tell the truth 
boldly than to whisper it in corners. My deep and heart-felt praise do I give to 
the warm, hospitable, and affectionate feelings of my dear countrywomen ; they 
are as full of talent as they are of genuine kindness, but they most deplorably 
lack the precision—the neatness—the thoughtfulness—which sheds the halo of 
comfort over an English ménage. Their minds are as informed, their manners 
more pleasing, yet they often act as if their brains as well as their houses re- 
quired to be put in seemly order. I do not think they deserve the imputation so 
often and so severely cast upon them of want of cleanliness; no nation, I do 
believe, wash so frequently, but their carelessness makes them soil twice what 
they clean once ; and only those who live amongst them can note the difference. 
A well-regulated house is always the result of a well-regulated mind, and though 
Irish servants ure very impracticable, still I know they can be managed, for in 
their country they are docile, respectful, and not half as quarrelsome as they are 
here. Imperfections are readily acquired ; and the servants who come to Eng- 
land ** seeking their fortun” pick up the extravagance and sauciness peculiar to 
our serving-men and maidens, graft it upon their national pride, and so not un- 
frequently become epitomes of the bad of both countries. 

Irish servants have, generally speaking, one quality which covers a multitude 
of sins—the strongest possible attachment to their employers. ‘It isn’t for me 
to see their faults ; don’t they give me the bit I eat and the rag I wear? and why 
should I say anything against them! I'll stick up for them while I’ve breath in 
my body; for I'm not ungrateful.” The affection of Irish nurses to their foster 
children is one of the most powerful and devoted feelings of which human 
nature is capable ; they will follow and serve them through evil report and good 
report—in poverty and in prosperity—in a foreign land, as well as in their own | 
country; and one instance I well remember, of a poor nurse, who, when she | 
heard her foster child—the younger son of a family that had been both respected 
and repectable in former times—was in an English gaol, came over, attended him 
during his sad and lonely hours of imprisonment ; and when he was doomed to 
an ignominious death, never left his side till he exchanged time for eternity. 
She talked to him of those he 
polluted by evil. And it was a holy thing, within the prison walls, to hear that 
stey-headed woman put up her heart-felt prayers to the Almighty, for the object 
of such pure affection. When all was over she claimed his body,—waked it, 
after the fashion of her country ; sold all she possessed in the world to give it 
decent burial ; and was herself his monument ; for, a few nights after, she was 


poe dead upon his grave! Such a story does not need the embellishment of 
ction. 
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I remember when it first became my duty to engage servants, my heart over- 
flowed with patriotism. I resolved that none but Irish should perform the 
labours of my household; which, of course, like all young matrons, I de- | 
termined should be conducted on so liberal and judicious a principle, that 
the gratitude and affection of my domestics would be an example of the 
purity and goodness of (Irish) human nature. Of course I began by ex- 
Pecting too much; and even now I believe I received too little in return. 

Owever, now that I have got over all soreness about certain blunders and inat- 


} tp en and various and variegated mistakes, I derive much amusement from | 


© Temembrance of the oddity and eccentricity of my poor countrywomen. 
hey were curious mixtures of good and evil: active and energetic, when ex- | 
cited by strong motives—indolent and lazy on ordinary occasions. I especially | 
remember a cook, who was over-fond of any libation that bore the semblance of | 
pony. In one of her tipsy freaks she had fallen against the kitchen range, 
- Se result was, the loss of an eye. Poor Mary Keegan! this did not pre- 
vent her from very frequently seeing double ; and her evening salutation was 
generally as follows : 
Shek can too liberally to Bacchus to stand quite erect, and her mind was always 
o A 4 the idea, that the person who spoke to her was the very person who 
to neaia ae eye. Moreover, when “ tossicated,” she had a great desire 
chin * ; e — maid in carrying up water, or coal, or china, or glass; any 
pre to on fi was likely to occasion confusion if spilt or destroyed. If she 
pe een f v all, or on the stairs, down would go whatever she had on the floor, 
curtsey olding her hands ever her apron, she would make a low, staggering 


“Good evening to you, mistress dear; I hope you're very good dinner was 


; Rory. 


had loved, before his soul and his name became | so devoted, so free from every vestige of self, as the Irish cotters’ wives. 


let it be understood that Mary, when addressing you, had | 
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turned to your liking—ah ! don’t ye be looking that-away at me, darlint lady— | assured me, of her goose’s wing, ‘‘ and just pluckt.” Matty’s letter deserved 
to be immortalized for its nature and good feeling ; her poor mother seated her- . 


an’t I worked to an oil, and faith J can’t stand it.” 

**So I perceive, Mary.” 

‘“*God bless you, ma’am, dear, and mark ye to grace; and now, ma’am, will 
ye be plased to give me my fine eye that you knockt out o’ my head! ”’ 

“Me, Mary, I never knockt out your eye!” 

“ Well a-lannan ! it’s out any way; an’ if it is out, what sinnifes it to Molly 
Keegan who knockt it eut.—So ma’am, dear, I’ll trouble ye for my fine eye!” 

Poor Molly! she was a faithful, troublesome, affectionate, cross, but clean 
servant ; and used always to declare that she came over to England for the ex- 
press purpose of teaching the English ‘* dacensy.”’* 

One, however, of the most genuine specimnens of Irish style, and Irish display 
I ever met with, was acertain butler; an old, and in many respects, a favourite 
servant of afriend with whom I have spent many happy hours, and whom I re- 
cently visited. He rejoiced in the name of Rowland, but he was always called 

There was a quaintness, an oddity, and a love of show about the man, 
which I never saw equalled, even in his own country. Rory was tall and well- 
looking ; exceedingly attached to his mistress, and to his own opinion. Now as 
his mistress’s opinion and his own were usually at variance, there was a perpetual 
struggle in his mind as to which should overcome the other. Rory’s deference 
for my friend prompted implicit obedience. Rory’s self-esteem led him to try 
for the exercise of his own free will—it was perpetually Rory versus Rory— 
and an everlasting war he made of it. 

** Rory,” said my friend at breakfast one morning, “ Rory, these eggs are too 
much done ; and the eggs are always too much done; I wish you would see 
to it.” 

“The eggs, madam,” (Rory was of the old school, and always called his mis- 
tress ‘‘ madam’) * are well done—boiled, you see, as they ought to be ; though, 
to be sure, if you like them less done, it shall be attended to. You wish them 
less done, in earnest! Well, there’s no disputin’ taste, and, if J can, I'll do 
them less ; though, to be sure, it’s hard for me, not a morsel of an egg-sauce- 
pan in the house—only fishing after them in a big tea-kettle, as the devil (savin’ 
yo’r presence) fished after red-herrings in the Red Sea.” 

“ Rory, is the mule caught?” 

“Tt’s asy say caught! Catch her! Ah! madam, if you had followed my 
advice, and bought a pony instead of a mule to draw your garden-chair, it would 
have been different! Catch her! Devil catch me, if I can catch her! Wisp 
her and curry her, feed her and train her! turn her round an’ round—turn her 
head to her tail, and her tail to her head, and what is she after all but a mule! 
and nothin’ but a mule ; though, to be sure, if you desire it, madam, I°ll catch 
her—the devil! ’*—And he did in the end as he was desired, but not without 
disputing his lady’s orders. 

Rory was, moreover, a natural dandy: he had a love of neatness and finery, 
which rendered him a desirable servant in an Irish country-house ; and though 
the greater number of his attentions were lavished on himself, still it is only 
right to say, that however he might in his proper person be inclined to dispute 
his mistress’s orders, he would coinpel others to attend to her commands. His 
pomposity when enforcing her wishes was highly entertaining—one occasion I 
particularly remember. 

“Hav'n’t I tould ye over and over again,” he would say to his unfortunate pan- 
try-boy, ‘ hav’n’t I tould ye that ye’r eyes are only given that ye may mind ye'r 
mistress, and ye’r ears that ye may understand her, and ye’r legs that ye may run 
for her, and ye’r arms to work for her. What u’d the likes 0’ you be sent into 
the world for, but for the convanience of the gentry? Answer me that.” 

“Why,” murmured Jemmy, in reply, ‘“ what war you sent into the world 
for?” 

“Tt appears I was sent into it to be bothered the heart out of me with the 
likes of you,” sighed Rory, ‘‘ and now that you’ve cleaned your spoons, and fed 
the dogs, and drowned the kittens, and biled the eggs, and scoured the knives, 
I'l] trate you toa little divarshun. Come, now, till I tache you ye’r lesson,— 
we'll sit here opposite the sea, as the tide’s out; maybe ye’r tired—boys are 
tired now a dale sooner than they used to be—faith, there’s no boys going now, 
only all ould knowing craythurs, born at onct. Now, my man, you've been in 
the read-a me-dasey+ these nine months—see the example I set ye of obedience, 
to turn myself into a school-master for you, to humour the mistress. Me! but 
it’s no matter. God help us, we’re all born but those that are dead.” 

“Now, b-o-a-t ; well, what does b-o-a-t spell?’ What, you can’t tell! Why, 
then look out before you, where the sea do be when it’s in, and tell me what you 
see there?” 

“Mud,” exclaimed poor Jemmy in delight, thinking that at last he had given 
the proper reading to “‘boat.’’ James, of course, was rewarded for his learning 
by asmart blow, and then was ordered to progress from B to ©, and spell coat ; 
he uttered every letter distinctly, c-o-a-t, but to pronounce them collectively was 
another matter. Rory resolved on giving him a fresh hint, and gently touched 
the sleeve of his coat ; but still Jemmy toiled on, letter by letter, c-o-a-t. “ Are 
ye dead-stupid entirely,’ shouted Rory, giving the garment a tremendous pull. 
“Oh! oh!” thought James, “I’ve got it now, any way,” and as his grey eyes 
goggled with delight, he exclaimed “ Jacket! ” 

The termination of these lessons always took place in the breakfast-room ; 
first we heard Jemmy’s screams, drawing nearer and nearer, until, when outside 
the door, they sunk into suppressed sobs ; then Rory would enter, lugging in his 
stupid pupil by the ear. 
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_ Self on the floor, and clasped her hands over her knees, while I read— 

“My paruint Morner,—Sure it’s my heart bleeds when I look at what I've 
| written, and think how poor it is to tell what I feel for ye, and how I long for to 
| See you, aud spend, if it was only one hour, down by the stream forenent our 

house, and see Mary’s pleasant face in the water, while she beetles the clothes, 
| which I hope she does cleaner than she used, and hear once more the cry of my 
little sister—the child of ye’r old age—and smell the sweet fresh air that used 
| tocome dancing of a summer morning over the meadow blossom and the yellow 
| broom: but it isn’t to be yet awhile—I won’t say never, because never’s a long 
day, and maybe so best; and London’sa fine place to live and learn in—with no 
end to the houses, you might walk one long May-day from morning till night, 
and never get shut of them;—only h h h And I have got 
a good place—ten pounds a year, and find myself—that is, the tay and sugar, 
| which I don’t much throuble, and not over work to signify—only I can’t hould 
out at the eatin’, as they do here for ever more. They're a quare people, and 
| think as much of a pound of paytees as they doof a pound of meat ;—and the 
| mistress is kind to me, and the masther’s a fine figare of a man, only a shocking 
colour, with the smoke I suppose, as he goes into the dark part of the town, 
what they call the city, every morning ;—and (only don’t let on, Mother, and 
God bless you, for the neighbours would make little of me, if you did), sure he’s 
got a shop away from his own house, and thinks no shame of it—though his 
brother's a rale Counsellor, and keeps a footman—(we, I mean)—and all sort of 
gentility,—and a cab, which is a gig with a head to it; and a tiger, Mother, 
which isn’t a wild animal, but a dawshy boy, about the size of our Kit ; and 








pier where he is. And I saw the king, and indeed you'd hardly know him from 
a gentleman, only for the soldiers, who are quiet and asy enough—fine well-be- 
haved men ; and I hear tell how they’re building the King a new 

indeed the ould one, which—(Mother, is’nt it quare among the Protestants” 
call the King’s house St. James)—is shabby, not half so good as the rock of 
Cashel or the Castle of Kilkenny; only I can’t think why he dos’nt take one 
that’s ready built, of which there is plenty to be had. And, Mother, dear, 
if you could but sce our altar-piece in Moor-field’s Cha here I go every 
second Sunday, which is all the religion I have ; but I can’t tell you about it, 
it’s so beautiful intirely. And, Mother, you'll mind to keep the thrifle under the 
seal for yourself, for the tea, Mother; and my blessing to Mary, and to know 
how the young pigs get on with her, and tell her not to forget how she promised 
to buy you a new cloak out of the money ; and to remember the lucky side of 
the river for bleaching flax. Oh, Mother, Mother, if I was with you but for one 
while, which I would be, only for him, and . 

‘“*Ma’am, dear,” interrupted the poor woman, “read that part asy for fear any 
would hear you; and sure, only for the promise I made her, that same man 
would bear my curse as a mark upon his soul; but read it asy, lady honey— 
read it asy.”’ 

“To whom does she allude?” I inquired. 

“To a black villain,” replied the mother. ‘“ A black, bitter villain, who came 
here, and pretended to be a single man; and just as he was going to be married 








to Matty, she discovered he was married before, and that made her turn against 
the place, for her heart was in him, and it’s hard to draw the heart of a woman 
back ; but when she knew she'd no right to him, ‘ Mother,’ says she (I mind it 
well, it was of a Sunday noon in April, after a shower), ‘ Mother,’ says she, 
‘every thing I see about the place tells me of him, and when the bitterness of a 
curse rises to my lip, my heart calls it back, and turns it to a blessing, and then 
I think, maybe that’s sinful: and when I see his wife, and his two little children 
last Sunday at chapel—God forgive me, and look down upon me—I felt mighty 
strange towards her: and it’s for her I should have prayed—not for him—but fF 
couldn’t—and I’m distracted intirely—I can’t settle to nothing—so, mother, I'll 
go to London to your aunt’s cousin, and thanks to you, I’m not so ignorant but 
I can make my way there, and God will bless me.’ And them she cried ; and 
I thought my heart would break, for she was my eldest, and a second mother to 
| the children And as we were crying together the sun came out shining, and 
dried up all the rain-drops off the blackberry bushes , and, poor girl, she’d a way 
of noticing every little thing, and drawing some good out of it. So, *Mother, 
dear,’ says she, ‘if the sun that God made can dry up the rain, sure the Almighty 
can dry our tears ; and you needn’t think it ’ill be out of sight out of mind with 
me; and the strange things, and plenty of work, will make me quite another 
girl.’ Well, God bless her, I say; and now, dear lady, go on with the letter, if 
you please—there’s the place, you see, where the hand writing’s so shakey, and 
—I don’t know—but those two or three blots look mighty like tears—only I hope” 
(and the poor creature herself was weeping) “I do hope she wouldn’t be so 
foolish !”’ . 
1 continued— 8 
‘“* And, mother, I heard from one who knew that that same man is gone away 
intirely, and that his wife and the children are in great poverty, not very far from 
| our own place. And mother, I do be often thinking of that poor thing that i 
| caused a deal of throuble to; and I mind, that when she looked at me as if she 
| pitied me, I walked away with a proud, hateful sort of feeling, which God for- 
And now what I want to say is, that if you'll advamee her a trifle,—say, 





| give ! 
| send her a present of white-eyes, or a sitting hen and eggs to the eldest child, 
that she may turn a penny by rearing chickens, or a couple of stone of meal, or 


“It’s sorry I am to complain; but sureI am, madam, that every man, woman, | any thing that you know would be useful, Ill work my arms off my body to mak = 
and child is born with a genus for something, and this boy’s genus is, that he | it more than good ; but do it dacently—don’t let any one be wiser of it, for she's 
won't learn nothing; I’ve watched him—I’ve eloquotioned him—I’ve bate him, | of a proud stock, though God knows she didn’t look proud on me. 


to try to drive the larnin’ into him—but it’s no use; the fact of it is, he’s own | 


brother to the mule. You are—you—look at his ears! Faith, betwixt him an’ 
the mule my heart’s broke entirely—smashed—crushed—I’m not half the man 
I was—I’m an ’atomy, instead of a Christin, and I'll not stay if I’m to be school- 
master and mule-catcher any longer. I'll do a dale to sarve you, madam, but 
betwixt instructing this fellow—and then when t’other was clane curried, he’s 
off into the horse pond—and troth,I can’t stand either one or other of ’em— 
Madam—unless so be it your pleasure, ma’am, that I’m a dead butler, instead of 
a living sarvant ;”’ and then, without waiting for reply, Rory would bow, and 
stalk out of the room, followed at a respectful distance by poor Jemmy, whose 
ears had certainly grown to an extraordinary length. 

The melange of an Irish kitchen on some of their festival nights would afford 
abundant subjects for pen and pencil; for both the in-door and out-door amuse- 
ments of my poor country-folk have a careless and happy joyousness’ which the 
sobered character of the English could never attain. 

If I dare venture to give my own opinion upon the great and habitual dissimi- 
larity which exists between the two nations, I would say, that the food consumed 
in each is so different, either as to quantity and quality, that it must affect the 
temperament of both body and mind. The Irishman’s diet is light and easy of 
digestion ; the Englishman eats frequently, and his food is heavy. The Irishman, 
also, when he does drink, drinks whiskey ; and the inflammatory effects of ar- 
dent spirits are unhappily too well known to need any comment ;—the English- 
man becomes equally intoxicated, but it is from the effects of porter or beer, pro- 
ducing stupefaction, not exhiliration. All Irish housekeepers know that their 
servants, however honest in other things, must never be trusted with whiskey ; 
it must be kept under lock and key, if it is not intended to turn the heads of all 


the domestics,—ma/le domestics I should say, for females of the lower order are 


not by any means as much addicted in the country parts of Ireland to the use of 
spirits as they are here. Indeed, with all their faults as a nation,—and heaven 
knows their name is “ legion,”—I do not any where know females so humble, 
For- 
bearing help-mates,—tender mothers,—hospitable, affectionate friends are to be 
met with in the wayside sheelings: theugh the wind penetrates the thatch and 
the rain enters at the open door, still there is a kindliness which makes all warm, 
and a cheerfulness which blazes even more brightly than the gay turf-fire that is 
heaped to make the traveller welcome ! 
* * * * * * 

“God bless you, lady! Sure, I know all your people ; and Master Ben's in 

Waterford ;—and maybe if I'd come down to the big house, you’d read me Matty’s 


| letter from London, and incense me into what I’d best say to her?” 


‘“* And have you had your daughter’s letter all this time in your pocket, and 
not heard it read yet?” I inquired of Martha Brine, who stood curtseying be- 
fore me. 

“Oh, no, my lady ; not that, only there’s a dale in the differ—gettin’ a thing 
read by them that can’t read, and getting a thing read by them that have larnin’, 
is as different as night from day; and it’s not every one that has the larnin’ that 


one’s heart warms too, or that one u’d like to let into one’s secrets, Ma’am 
dear.”’ 


| Very true, indeed, Martha; learning is the very last thing to win a person's 


heart.” 


| “It's very grand, to be sure,” replied Mrs. Brine, again curtseying—* Very 


grand intirely,” she repeated—* but I’m it’s a could thing, afther all. 
My boy Dominick, who went to the Americeés, had five times the larnin’ of 
poor Matty, and yet sorra a scratch of a pen I’ve got from him these six years ! 
I’m sure it’s could,” repeated the widow, wiping her eyes, and, truth to say, I 
echoed the sentiment—#i is cold. In the evening Mrs. Brine eame, and with 
her a letter, and a long sheet of foolscap, and a quill, the “‘ head-feather,” as she 





* One of my other maids had received a hint or two of my propensity for story- 
telling, and I could never get from her any answer beyond “ Yes, mistress,” or “* No, 
mistress,”—al! my labour to induce her to utter a | r sentence was in vain. At 
length, somewhat annoyed at her brevity, I insisted on knowing what she meant, and 
then she did somewhat extend her reply,—* Arrah, let me alone, mistress ; ye know 
ye are goin’ to put me into a book.” 

t Reading made easy, 





‘* Mother, dear, there’s a very fine young man a baker, who’s turned his fam y 
for marriage on me; but I’ve put anend to it, for I tould hire I loved once, and 
should never love again,—which,-he says, isn’t the English fashion. I wish.you 
could see the pathern of the things they have here to keep the clothes on, the 

| bushes, to hinder them from tearing,—clothes-pegs they call them, but, they 
an’t pegs, but forks; I thought they were fire-wood at the first going off. Oh! 
but the English make a dale of fun out of us in their own way, but I don’t let 
*em know I mind it, for fear they’d make more ; sure, any way they'll stop. when 
their tired. And now my love and blessing to every one in the town land, and 
may the Almighty pour every happiness in life upon you, 
“ Prays, my dear mother, 

“ Your dutiful and loving daughter, 

“P.S. Don't forget his wife and children!” 

A woman's heart is ever in the postcript they say, and I believe it; it is so 
natural to put off les affaires du caeur to the last page—to the last line, if possi- 
ble, and then dash it in carelessly, as a young lady throws her handsome chain 
a little over the left shoulder, so—as if she did not care about it, while all the 
time it is the thing of all her ornaments she most values. 

“T hope,” I exclaimed, “she may marry the baker, for I assure you that the 
| life of an Irish servant amongst English ones is not by any means enviable.” 
| « Ah, Ma’am, dear!” replied Mrs. Brine, ‘‘ why don’t you have Irish servants 
| yourself?” 

“Mrs. Brine, I have had, at the very least calculation, twenty; and out of 
| that twenty there is only one whom I really value, and I leak upon poor Alcey, 
| though she is now in another house, more as an humble friend than a mere 
| servant.” 
| Sure, Ma’am, dear, they’re honest.” 
| “Yes, but wasteful; and so exceedingly fond of display, that they would 

squander your property to make you ‘ look grand.’ ”’ 
| The widow smiled, and replied, “ Aye, Ma’am, but sure that’s the fashion of 
| the country—our country, 1 mean. Might I make bould to ask if you consider 
them dirty?” 

‘* Not dirty, but so careless—and then always making one thing answer half 
a dozen purposes.” 
| ‘Sure that’s the cleverness of them.” ’ 
| “Then they are so irregular—never time themselves properly. An Trish cook 
| never has dinner to the minute; andan Irish footman will give you his opinios 
when you want him to obey a command.” ; ag 

“You see, Ma’am, as to the cook, they don’t value the eatin’; end sure it’s 
| servant’s duty to advise their master and mistress for their good. 
| I perceived clearly that we should not agree upon this’poimt, and poor Mrs. 

Brine saw also that there was little chance of my receiving Matty into my ser- 
vice at present. I therefore commenced writing a letter In reply to her daughter, 
| and moreover engaged to deliver it myself. ‘This promise cheered the mother’s 
heart, and, on my departure, she made one with the servants of the house, who, 
| headed by Rory, bade me a farewell of so affectionate a nature as not to be easily 

forgotten. The poor Irish are keen and cunning, fond of giving and receiving 
| praise—pleasant, but not profitable to entertain ; but it is a mistake to suppose 
| that their faults are peculiar to their poverty. The same cunning, the same 
| seeking after vain-glory, pervades the higher classes of society ; but it is there 

educated and tempered, and renders its possessors quick, intelligent, and obliging. 
| | wish we were less fond of tracing actions to their motives ; it is not a pleasant 
| task, except, indeed, when now and then we hit upon one of those noble-minded 
| motives that stand out from amid the multitude of littleness and the mass of in- 
| terests that’spur men to exertion ; then it is that its just proportions, its unity of 
| purpose, is felt and appreciated ; and, proud of the moral dignity conferred upom 
| our kind, we try to wind ourselves up to the same pitch of ness. 

When in our wayfaring journey we meet people who are kind, attentive and 
obliging, it is better not to feel too narrowly for the organ of love of approba- 
tion, which phrenologists say is so distinguishing a bump amongst “ good-natured 
folk.” There is something touching in the adieus of a troop of Irish servants 


“Marty Baie, 














to those whom @ little kindness has rendered popular amongst them. They leave 
of course their several employments for some time before the farewell com- 
mences ; they have identified themselves with you—they talk of the chances o€ 
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it’s Kit would make the beautiful tiger if he was here,—but, Mother, he’s hap- 
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the weather, and wish you had remained either until new, or full moon, or what- | 
ever moon is not in the ascendant; they talk of your mother and your grand- ; 
mother, and “ your people,” and wish England was sunk in the sea before it took 
you away from them. All this chattering occurs at the hall-door, wd upper ser- 
vants being on the inside—the lower servants and the combined tails of all, as- 
sembling without. ‘Then when you are really going, there are kindly smiles, and 
many blessings, and a few tears—and all so earnest and so kindly, that you forget 
their blunders—their commissions and omissions—all but their heart-felt goot- 
nature—and perhaps, in a fit of enthusiasm, you resolve to introduce Irish ser- 
vants amongst your own trained domestics, forgetting how perfectly useless af- 
fection and enthusiasm are in “a well-regulated English house, which, to con- 
fess the truth, deals in every thing more largely than the affections. 

Of course I resolved to present Matty’s letter myself, and went, for that pur- 

pose, to one of the peculiarly smart, neat—I had almost said vulgarly clean 
streets that skirt the Regent’s Park. Nothing can be more at variance than the 
aristocratic-looking houses half buried in gloom, and excluding daylight as a too 
familiar object, in May Fair, and those prinky green and white dwellings, where 
city folk enjoy themselves an@ entertain their neighbours with hospitality and 
scandal. When arrived at the corner, I perceived a very pretty-looking young 
woman in earnest conversation with, or rather I should say listening to the con- 
versation of a very handsome baker, who looked as if he had been powdered all 
ever. The girl certainly was pretty, but she was pale, very pale, and her black 
hair and dark deep eyes looked all the darker because of her pallid cheeks. Her 
clothes were neat and well put on, and I should have thought her an English 
girl, but that, glancing at her shoes, I perceived they were fast approaching to 
what is termed slip-shod. I hardly ever saw an Irish woman hen chaussee— 
their shoes are either too big, or crooked, or down behind, or slit before, or some- | 
thing thatsays as plainly as English shoe can say—* | am vilely treated by this | 
Irish foot.” ‘There stood Matty—I was sure it was Matty—desirous of escaping 
with her basket, from which the leaves of carrots peeped forth in company with 
the end of a roll of butter anda bunch of candles,—evidently desirous of es- 
caping from the baker’s arguments. Poor fellow, he had rolled his pass-book 
into a paper staff, and absolutely suffered the peculation of a little bare-legged 
boy, who kept picking morsels of bread from the basket that stood by his side, 
to go unpunished. 

I knocked at No. 5, and the instant the knock reverberated through the street, 
the young woman turned from the baker, who I observed looked after her until 
she disappeared in the area of the house I was entering as she descended. 

It was pleasant to hear her mistress commend Matty’s skill in getting up ‘“ small 
things,” and praise her industry and good temper; and as she blushed and curt- 
seyed before me, I could hardly fancy that shy creature the same person who 
wrote and felt the letter I had almost wept over at Bannow. I insisted upon 
her reading her mother’s letter. 

** Master Ben never wrote this,” she said, and immediately added, “ did you 
Ma’am!” It was then she blushed indeed—and such a blush— 

‘“* Matty,” said I, ‘* you must really marry the baker.” 

Her mistress smiled. “I hope she will; for she has told me about it,” she 
said; “and the young man says that the love will come if she'll only marry! 
and he’s a catholic—and I assure you, Ma’am, she makes excellent bread 
already.” 

The worthy woman left the room, and then the Irish maid’s feelings burst forth 
in tears and inquiries. 

‘“*T had seen her mother—and Mary, and Kit, and the pigs—and had I seen 
any one else—had I seen her and his children?” 

Poor Matty !—after much conversation, I spoke to her of the handsome ba- 
ker—she did not blush—she only shook her head, and said— 

‘“* A poor girl like me has nothing to give to an honest boy, but her heart—and 
though, thank God, mine’s away from where it onct was, yet somehow it does not 
fee] as if it was come back clean and clever to myself.” 

* But in time, Matty?” 

‘May be so,” she replied; but the gentle assent had little of hope for the 
poor baker ! 








—>—— 
RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN. 

Johannot and the Comic Singers.—Johannot (the father of Mrs. Vining) was 
a great comic singer, and about thirty or forty years ago, when the license under 
which Astley’s and the Surrey are open was more /iterally rendered, singing and 
dancing were in fact the principal entertainments. A comic singer was the 
great feature of either of these establishments, and Johannot and Jew Davis 
could command £8 or £9 per week for singing a couple of songs nightly be- 
tween the pieces. Mr. Wallack, sen., the father of the Wallacks of the 
present day, was at that time a first-rate singer of forecastle ditties, and during 
the enthusiasm that our tars excited in Nelson's time, Mr. Wailack’s ** Bound 
*Prentice to a Waterman,” ‘Ben Bobstay,”’ &c., almost eclipsed the comic 
warblers in public favour. The last time I saw Johannot was in 1813; he was 
lamenting the decadence of the drama (that is to say, the St. George’s-in-the 
Fields drama), and after enumerating many worthies who were gathered to their 
fathers, he wound up the deficiencies of the minor theatres thus,—** And added 
to all that, they’ve now got no one to sing a comic song between!” ‘lhe last 
actor of the present day who was expressly engaged as acomic singer, to enter- 
taia the audience between play and farce, was Mr. Sloman, late of the English 
Opera House. The custom is still preserved in some of our provincial towns. 

The environs of London then (1797) abounded with tea-gardens and summer 
resorts*, and Johannot, and singers of his estimation, were engaged as stars at 
these places ; nay, of such importance at one period was the possession of a 
good comic singer, that Covent Garden Theatre actually imported a person called 
O'Rourke to sing extravaganzas in the Christmas pantomimes ; and the neces- 
sity of lyric attempts of this kind being made, first induced Grimaldi to com- 
mence the series of drolleries known by his name. Grimaldi’s song was, to 
use a dramatic technicality, * safe to draw £50 at half-price.” On one occa- 
sion (and. F félate it as shewing the assumed or known value of his vocal efforts) 
he played Clown, with a song, at Sadler's Wells, then posted to the Surrey, 
and sang “ Tippitywitchet,” to a double encore, and from thence to Covent 
Garden Theatre, where he played Clown in “ Mother Goose,” and sung “ Tip- 
pitywitchet ” three times more. He is now in premature old age at 56, living 
in seclusion at Woolwich— 

So fades the mirth of former years ! 

Jew Davis and Hamlet.—Mr. Davis, celebrated as a singer, had not an equal 
reputation as an actor; however, he engaged at a certain theatre as low 
comedian, and the character he made his debit in was the Grave-digger in 
“Hamlet.” Mr. Davis's style was not peculiarly Shakspearian, and one or two 
hints from the stage-manager at rehearsal were not taken with the spirit of 
suavity in which they were offered. The whisper went round that this would be 
an “ oyster part,” 1. ¢.. the actor open and close the same night; and Davis, it 
appears, determined to turn the laugh, at least, against the manager. He had 
been told, when the funeral procesion was about to enter, “to open the church- 
yard gate with his spade, and remain during the scene in the background,” the 
stage-manager enforcing his direction with “that’s the stock-business, Mr 
Davis.” The scene was over, the procession entering, but no Davis at the 
gate: the grave-digger had very quictly laid himself down in the grave: to all 
remonstrances, he coolly replied, ** This is my business, Mr. »” and the 
ecene was at last concluded by clapping the coffin of the dead Ophelia on the 
carcase of the quick grave-digger. 

Transatlantic Thespians.—The first English actors who ventured into the 
provinces of America had the pleasure of not only trudging, but actually hewing 
their road occasiona!ly ; and it was said to be as common, if an actor was going 
to New Orleans, to recommend him as a good woodman, as to bepraise him as a 
talented actor. Cooke, who did not go to America until 1812, when every 
town had a theatre, asked some of his countrymen how they managed to journey 
through the wilds and forests they must have traversed, “ Oh, Sir,” said Cooper, 
very pertinently wielding his hatchet, “we azed our way.” 

Readings at Random.—Sowerby, whose mind was always in a ferment, inade 
frequently most ‘udicrous mistakes, and as they were done during moments 
of abstraction, be }.mained wholly unconscious of the cause that had probably 
convulsed his auditvs§ [n the “ Iron Chest,” Sir Edward says, (Act 3, 
scene last)— 

Sir Edw. You may heve noticed in my library a chest? 

[At whic:. Wilford starts, when Sir Edward proceeds }]— 





, but his own scenes. 


He caine to London in 1813, and was the first Othello to whom Kean played | 
Iago at Drury-lane theatre. | 

Munden, in the plenitude of his ignorance, boasted that he never read any | 
book but a play, uo play but one in which he himself acted, and no part of that 
I think it was Mr. Lamb, who, when told this, said justly, 
yet severely, “I knew Munden well, and I believe him.” 
Longevity of Actors and Dramatists —It is so commonly believed that a | 
theatrical life, being incompatible with early hours, and almost necessarily in- 
volving some sort of dissipation, tends to shorten existence, that it may be worth | 
while to sum up at random a few of the living Artists, male and female, and to | 
put opposite the number of years since they first sought favour in the metropolis. | 
Be it remembered that several of the persons undernamed were thirty years old | 
and upwards when they so appeared, and that whenever the debut occurred in 
early age we have so specified it : 


Living Actors and Actresses. No. of years since début. | 


not,” said I, to Timothy, as we rolled along at the act of parliament speed of four- 
miles per hour. 

“That depends upon circumstances: if we are found out, in all probability 
we shall not only have our ride, but be paid into the bargain.” 

‘* With the coachman’s whip, I presume !” 

“Exactly.” And Timothy had hardly time to get the word out of his mouth, 


| when flac, flac, came the whip across our eyes—a little envious wretch, with his 


shirt hanging out of his trousers, having called out, Cut behind! Not wishing 
to have our faces, or our behinds cut any more, we hastily descended, and 
reached the footpath, after having gained about three miles on our road before 
we were discovered. 

“That wasn’t a bad lift, Japhet, and as for the whip I never mind that with 
corduroys. And now, Japhet, Pll tell you something ; we must get into a wagon, 
if we can find one going down the road, as soon as it is dark.” 

‘“ But that will cost money, Tim.” 

“Tt’s economy, [ tell you; for a shilling, if you bargain, you may ride the 
whole night, and if we stop at a public-house to sleep, we shal! have to pay for 
our beds, as well as be obliged to order something to eat, and pay dearer for it 
than if we buy what we want at cooks’ shops.” 

“There is sense in what you say, Timothy ; we will look out for a wagon.” 

“Oh! it’s no use now—wagons are like black beetles, not only in shape but 
in habits, they only travel by night—at least most of them do. We are now 
coming into long dirty Brentford, and I don’t know how you feel, Japhet, but I 
find that walking wonderfully increases the appetite—that’s another reason why 
you should not walk when you can ride—for nothing.” 

‘Well, I’m rather hungry myself; and, dear me, how very good that piece of 





John Bannister, junior - - - - - 57 and upwards. 
Grimaldi, the Grimaldi (then only two years old) 53 Fe 
Mrs. Gibbs (as a child at the Haymarket) —- . 51 y 
Pope - - - : - - 50 
Mrs. C. Kemble (then Miss Decamp, and in her . | 
thirteenth year) - - - - - - 48 : 
Braham (then a boy) - - - - - 47 ™ 
Mrs. Bland (then Miss Romazini) - - 45 . 
Fawcett - - - - - - - 42 . 
The Duchess of St. Albans and Mrs. Edwin - 41 Me 
Mr. Chas. Kemble - - - - - - 40 . 
Mr. Dowton - - - - - . - 38 
Mrs. Glover - - - - - : - 37 : 
Mr. Mathews” - - - - - - : 31 
Mr. Liston - - - - - - - 30 
Mrs. Davison and Mrs. Bartley - - : - 29 
Mr. Young, Jones, and Miss Kelly - - - 27 : | 
Mrs. Orger - - - - - - - 26 id 
Mr. Wrench - - - - - - - 25 
Messrs. Abbott, J. Wallack, Miss S. Booth, and 
Mrs. Egerton - - - - - - 24 
Messrs. Sinclair and Cooper - 23 , 


Madame Vestris (at the Opera) and Mrs. W. West 
(then Miss Cooke ; these ladies were then each 
in theirseventeenth year - - - - 22 
Barnett the composer (then a boy, as a singer,) Mr. 
T. Cooke, Miss Stephens, F’. Vining, Mrs. Faucit, 
and Mrs. M’Gibbon - - - - - 21 si 
Kean and Miss O'Neil came out in 1814, and since that period Miss M. ‘Tree 
and her sisters, Mrs. Wood, Macready, Farren, Harley, Reeve, Mrs. Yates, &c 
&c., have heen added to the list of living performers of celebrity. 
In addition to these veteran actors, a list of veteran dramatists might be ap- 


rians, Colman’s first drama was produced upwards of fifty years since ; Morton’s 
“ Columbus” in 1792; Reynold’s “ Dramatist” in 1789 (he having produced 
two tragedies previously); T. Dibdin’s first farce in 1799; whilst of persons 
otherwise concerned in connexion with the drama a long list might be formed. 
Byrne the dancer, father of Oscar Byrne, and many of the gymnastic heroes 
who flourished half a century since, are not only living but in perfect health. Of 


Wm., the patentee, died at 88; Wilks, 68; Quin, 73; Garrick, 65; Mrs. 
Clive, 75; Beard, at the same age; Rich, 70; Macklin, 107; Betterton, 75; 
Mrs. Siddons, 77; Quick, 80; Colley Cibber, 86; King (the original Lord 
Ogleby), 78; Cumberland, 79; Dibdin (the sung writer), 74; Hull (many years 
known as the father of the stage,) 76; Murphy (Arthur), 78; Ambrose Phillips, 
78 ; Southern, 86; Wycherly, 80; Yates (the contemporary of Quin, Cibber, 
and Garrick, and whose dramatic life spread over three-quarters of a cen- 
tury), 97. 

Mystification of the Origin of Actors.—No persons for the short period of their 
popularity engage more attention than actors; yet of no person are so few parti- 
culars known. 
doubts thrown on the reality of their reputed fathers’ claims (in which perhaps 


celebrated instances, remains, and is likely to remain, doubtful. 


who died at an advanced age in 1757, was the only person who professed to 
know anything of him ; Shuter himself said, * I suppose I must have had parents, 
but I never remember having friends.” The late Mrs. Powell's parentage could 
never be established. Kean, on his death-bed, denied that Mrs. Carey, his re- 
puted mother, had any claim to that title ; whilst his belief that the Duke of 
Norfolk was his father had grown with his growth, and remained to the last 
moment. When a few years since a certain wealthy commoner married a cele- 
brated dancer, so little did he, even whilst the wedding was on the ‘¢apis, know 
of the lady’s family, that he was actually jealous of the attention paid to her by 
an individual who it ultimately appeared was his intended wife’s father! In the 
last century, when ignorance and illiberality made the mere name of actress an 
excuse for insult, some of the ladies of the drama received handsome douceurs 
to acknowledge and bring up as their own the offspring of fashionable and noble 
delinquents. 

It was remembered by old actors, as a tradition current sixty years ago, that 
the motive for the murder of Mountford* was not jealousy of Mrs. Bracegirdle’s 
attachment for him, but revenge for his having gained and betrayed the affec- 
tions of a lady of exceedingly high rank in this country, and that one of the 


the amour in question. That child was living in 1730, yet Cibber, who speaks 
at length of Mountford, does not allude to it. 


The original Spectre —When Lewis’s Castle Spectre was in rehearshal, it 


of the Ghost. Sheridan ridiculed its introduction at all. John Kemble said 
“If the play was not d—d, it ought to be,” and, anticipating the event, would 
only play Percy, a third-rate part, and assigned the hero to Barrymore. Angela 
went a begging until Mrs. Jordon, from motives of kindness, accepted it; and 
Mrs. Powell, following her example, agreed to represent the Spirit. The actors 
consulted and debated on the subject of the omission of the Spectre in the last 
scene ; for, said these learned Thebans, after her scene with her daughter, her 
appearance will be an anticlimax. Lewis persisted, consenting only to trust the 
execution to Mrs. Powell. By accident, her name and that of the Spirit had 
been omitted in the bills, and public curiosity was stimulated to ascertain who 
enacted the shade of Evelina. The play went heavily in all but the Ghost 
scenes, and in the last scene she saved the piece by her appearance. The 
actors kept the secret as to who represented the dweller in other realms.— 
Sheridan afterwards evidenced his approval of Lewis’s judgment, for he intro- 
duced Elvira (in her nun’s dress) in the last scene of Pizarro, between the com- 
batants, in precisely the same manner as the Spectre in Lewis’s drama flits 
between Reginald and his brother Osmond. Sheridan said “a ghost and a dogt 
could save any theatre ;” to which Lewis replied “He believed that, and that 
that the two next best things were a broken bridge and a baby.” 

In Rolla’s escape scene, the two effective peints are snatching the child and 
cutting down the bridge to prevent pursuit. 





* Lord Mohun and one Captain Hill murdered Mountford the actor in eold-blood, 
at his own door, in Norfolk-street, Strand, in the winter of 1692, Hill fled; Mohun 
was tried and acquitted ; but was ultimately killed in a duel by the Duke of Hamil- 
ton. Mountford’s death, its circumstances, and the inexplicable nature of the 
alledged or presumed motives, make the whole story one of deep interest. He 
was 33 at his death. 

t Alluding to the “* Caravan Driver and his Dog,” a miserable melodrama that 
owed its popularity to a canine performer. 


JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 
THE NEW TALE, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PETER SIMPLE” AND “JACOB FAITHFUL.” 
Continued from the last Albion 
I believe it to be a very general action, when people set off upon a journey, to 








You see he changes at the word. 

Wilford. And well I may! 
Sowerby, whcse thoughts were fr away, transposed the prominent words in the 
first line thus— 

You may have notice) in my ch lib ! 
, y ; 4 y chest @ library ' 
At which W ilford was seized with an irrepressible fit of laughter ; Mr Sowerby 
however, either did not, or would not, notice it ; but went on— 
\ You see he changes at the word. 
But when Wilford exclaimed— 
a And well I may ! 

e auditors appeared so perfectly to agree with him, that their laughter awaken- 
ed Mr. Sowerby to “a sense of his situation.” 

This actor once saw a performance of “ Othello,” at the Bath Theatre, ran 
@ut of the boxes, and flung himself into the river, declaring ‘* he would not con- 
_ rs live Uy people who could applaud such an Othello as the one he had 

* The Apollo Gardens, Ranelach, and the Royal G then ¢i y - 
eedence with Vaurhall tn putic favour. " mon Weidnen oul bnabteheks 
were the a'tr.ctions at thedaticr pcs, whist Jo. anout’s comcai.tes car ied all 
befire them at the Grove, 


— 


reckon up their means—that is, to count the money which they may have in their 
pockets. Atall events, this was done by Timothy and me, and I found that my 
stock amounted to twenty-two pounds eightcen shillings, and Timothy’s to the 
five guineas presented by Mr. Cophagus, and three half-pence which were in the 
corner of his waistcoat pocket—sum total, twenty-eight pounds three shillings 
and three half-pence ; a very handsome sum, as we thought, with which to com- 
mence our preregrinations, and, as I observed to Tirnothy, sufficient to last us 
for a considerable time, if husbanded with care. 

* Yes,” replied he, “ but We must husband our legs also, Japhet, or we shall 
soon be tired, and very soon wear out our shoes. I vote we take a hackney 
coach.” 

“ Take a hackney coach, Tim! we mustn’t think of it; we cannot afford such 
a luxury; you can’t be tired yet, we are now only just clear of Hyde Park 
Corner.” 

“« Still I think we had better take a coach, Japhet, and here is one coming. I 
always do take one when I carry out medicines, to make up for the time I lose 
looking at the shops, and playing peg in the ring.” 

I now understood what Timothy meant, which was, to get behind and have a 
ride for nothing. I consented to this arrangement, and we got up behind onc 
which was already well filled inside. “The only difference between an insick 





and v itside passen serin a hackney coach, is that the one pays, and the other dues 


pended ; it would include the names of one or two octo, and several sexagena- , 


the old school, the following names immediately recur to us :—Killigrew, Sir | 


Not only are their names disputed, their ages questioned, and | 


they are not so singular), but who were their respective mothers, in one or two | 
The origin of | 
Shuter (the great comedian) is unknown ; one Chapman, an actor and dramatist, | 


children whom Mrs. Mountford brought up as her own was in fact the fruits of | 


was found very difficult to get any person of importance to assume the character | 


roast pork looks in that window !” 

‘**T agree with you—let’s go in and make a bargain.” 

We bought a good allowance for a shilling, and after sticking out for a greater 
proportion of mustard than the woman said we were entitled to, and some salt, 
we wrapped it up in a piece of paper, and continued our course, till we arrived 
ata baker’s, where we purchased our bread, and then taking up a position on a 


| bench outside a public-house, called for a pot of beer, and putting our provisions 
| down before us, made a hearty, and, what made us more enjoy it, an independent 


meal. Having finished our pork and our porter, and refreshed ourselves, we 

| again started and walked till it was quite dark, when we felt so tired that we 
agreed to sit down on our bundles and wait for the first wagon which passed. 
We soon heard the jingling of bells, and shortly afterward its enormous towering 

| bulk appeared between us and the sky. We went up to the wagoner, who was 

| mounted on a little pony, and asked him if he could give two poor lads a lift, and 

how much he would charge us for the ride. 

| “How much can you afford to give, measters? for there be others as poor as 
ye. We replied that we could give a shilling. ‘‘ Well, then get up in God's 

| name, and ride as long as you will. Get in behind.” 

| Are there many people in there already!” said I, as I climbed up, and 

| Timothy handed me the bundles. 

** Noa,” replied the wagoner, “ there be nobody but a mighty clever poticary or 
doctor, I can’t tell which ; but he wear an uncommon queer hat, and he talk all 
sort of doctor stuff—and there be his odd man and his odd boy; that be all, and 
there be plenty of room, and plenty o’ clean stra’.” 

After this intimation we climbed up, and gained a situation inthe rear of the 
wagon under the cloth. As the wagoner said, there was plenty of room, and we 
nestled into the straw without coming into contact with the other travellers. 
Not feeling any inclination to sleep, ‘Timothy and I entered into conversation, 
sotto voce, and had continued for more than half an hour, supposing by their 
silence that the other occupants of the wagon were asleep, when we were inter- 

| rupted by a voice clear and sonorous as a bell. 

‘“‘It would appear that you are wanderers, young men, and journey you know 
| not whither. Birds seek their nests when the night falls—beasts hasten to their 
| lairs—man bolts his door. ‘ Propria que maribus,’ as Herodotus hath it ; which, 

when translated, means, that ‘such is the nature of mankind.’ ‘ Tribwuntur 
mascula dicas,’ *'Tell me your troubles,’ as Homer says.” 
I was very much surprised at this address—my knowledge of the language, 
| for I had studied the grammar with Mr. Brookes, told me immediately that the 
quotations were out of the Latin grammar, and that all his learning was pretence ; 
still there was a novelty of style which amused me, and at the same time gave 

| me an idea that the speaker was an uncommon personage. I gave Timothy e 
nudge, and then replied. 

“ You have guessed right, most learned sir; we are, as you say, wanderers 
seeking our fortunes, and trust yet to find them—still we have a weary journey 

| before us. ‘ Haustus hord somni sumendum,’ as Aristotle hath it ; which I need 
not translate to so learned a person as yourself.” 

** Nay, indeed, there is no occasion; yet | am pleased to mect with one whe 
hath scholarship,” replied the other. ‘Have you also a knowledge of the 
Greek !” 

“No, I pretend not to Greek.” 

“Tt is a pity thou hast it not, for thou wouldst delight to commune with the 
ancients. Esculapiushaththese words—* Asholder—offmotton—accapon—pasti 
—venison,’—which I will translate for thee—* We often find what we seek, 
when we least expect it.’ May it be so with you, my friend. Where have you 

| been educated? and what has been your profession ?” A 

I thought I risked little in telling, so I replied, that I had been brought up as @ 
surgeon and apothecary, and had been educated at a foundation school. 

“*Tis well,” replied he; ‘you have then commenced your studies in my 
glorious profession ; still have you much to learn; years of toil, under a great 
master, can only enable you to benefit mankind as I have done, and years of 

, hardship and of danger must be added thereunto, to afford you the means. There 
are many hidden secrets. ‘ Ut sunt Divorum, Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, Vivorum,’ 
—many parts of the globe to traverse, ‘ Ut Cato, Virgilius, fluriorum, ut Tibris, 
Orontes.’ All these have I visited, and many more. Even now do I journey to 
obtain more of my invaluable medicine, gathered on the highest Andes, when 
the moon is in her perigree. ‘There I shall remain for months among the 
clouds, looking down upon the great plain of Mexico, which shall appear no 
larger than the head of a pin, where the voice of man is heard not. ‘ Vocito, 
vocitas vocitavt,’ bending for months towards the earth. ‘Asin presenti, suffer- 
ing with the cold—* frico quod fruicui dat,’ as Eusebius hath it. Soon shall I 
be borne away by the howling winds towards the new world, where I can obtain 
more of the wonderful medicine, which I may say never yet hath failed me, and 
which nothing but love towards my race induces me to gather at such pains and 
risk.” 

| ‘Indeed, sir,” replied I, amused with his imposition, “ I should like to accom- 

| pany you—for as Josephus says most truly, ‘ Capiat pillula due post prandium.’ 
| Travel, is, indeed, a most delightful occupation, and I would like to run over the 
| whole world.” 

** And I would like to follow you,” interrupted Timothy. 


“T suspect we have 
| commenced our grand tour already—three miles behind a hackney-coach—ten 
| on foot, and about two, I should think, in this wagon. But as Cophagus says, 
| * Cochleariyja crash many summendush,’ which means, ‘ there are ups and downs 
| in this world.’”’ 

‘**Hah!’’ exclaimed our companion. ‘ He, aiso, has the rudiments.” 

“ Nay, I hope I’ve done with the Rudimans,’ replied Timothy. 

‘Ts he your follower?” inquired the man. 

“ That very much depends upon who walks first,” replied Timothy, “ but whe- 
ther or no—we hunt in couples.” 

‘“‘T understand—you are companions. ‘ Concordat cum nominativo numero et 
persona.’ ‘Tell me, can you roll pills, can you use the pestle and mortar, handle 
the scapula, and mix ingredients ?” 

I replied that of course I knew my profession. 

“Well, then, as we have still some hours of night, let us now obtain some 
rest. In the morning, when the sun hath introduced us to each other, I may 
then judge from your countenances whether it is likely that we may be better 
acquainted. Night is the time for repose, as Quintus Curtius says, ‘ Custos, bos, 
fur atque sacerdos.’ Sleep was made for all—my friends, good night.” 
| Timothy and I took his advice, and were soon fast asleep. I was awakened 
the next morning by feeling a hand in my trowsers’ pocket. I seized it, and held 
it fast. z 

‘* Now just let go my hand, will you?” cried a lachrymal voice. 

I jumped up—it was broad daylight, and looked at the human frame, to whieh 
the hand was an appendix. It wasa very spare, awkward built form of a young 
man, apparently about twenty years old, but without the least sign of manhood 
onhischin. His face was cadaverous, large goggling eyes, high cheek bones, 
hair long, reminding me of a rat’s nest, thin lips, and ears large almost as an 
elephant’s. A more woe-begone wretch in appearance I never beheld, and I 
continued to look at him with surprise. He repeated his words with an idiotical 
expression, ‘ Just let go my hand, can’t you !”’ 

** What business had your hand in my pocket?” replied I, angrily. 

“T was feeling for my pocket handkerchief,” replied the young man. 
always keeps it in my breeches’ pocket.” 

*“‘ But not in your neighhour’s, I presume ?” 

‘“* My neighbours!” replied he, with a vacant stare. 
now—I thought it was my own.” 

I released his hand: he immediately put it into his own pocket, and drew out 
his handkerchief. if the rag deserved the appellation. ‘ There,” said he, “I 
told you I put it in that pocket—I always do.” 

“ And pray who are you?” said I, as I looked at his dress, wi ich was a pair 
of tight cotton drawers, and an old spangled jacket. 

“Me! why, I’m the fool.” 

“ More knave than fool, I expect,” replicd I, e:ill much puzaled with his 
strange @pcarance and dices. 


“af 


“ Well, so it is, I see 
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“ Nay, there you mistake,” said the voice of last night. “He isnot only a; ‘“ He may, or he may not ; at all events, we need do no more, T suppose *” 
fool by profession, but one by nature. It isa half-witted creature, who serves | “ I am not sure of that; however, we shall see. He says we may be useful 
me when I would attract the people Strange in this world, that wisdom to him, and I suppose we siall be, or he would not have engaged us—we shall 
may cry in the streets without being noticed, yet folly will always command a | soon find out.” , 
crowd.” By this time we had arrived at the lime-kiln to which we had been directed, 
During this address I turned my eyes upon the speaker. He was an elderly ; and we sat down on our bundles, chatting, for about five minutes, when our new 
looking person, with white hair, dressed in a suit of black ruffles and frill. His | acquaintance made his appearance, with something in his hand, tied up in a hand- 
eyes were brilliant, but the remainder of his face it was difficult to decypher, as it kerchief. “ 
was evidently painted, and the night’s jumbling in the wagon had so smeared de You may as well put your coats into your bundles, and put on these frocks, 
that it appeared of almost every colour in the rainbow. On one side of him lay | said he, ‘you will appear better among us, and be better received, for there is a 
a large three-cornered cocked hat, on the other a little lump of a boy, rolled up | gathering now, and some of them are queer customers. However, you have 
in the straw like a marmot, and still sound asleep. Timothy looked at me, and | nothing to fear; when once you are with my wife and me, you are quite safe ; 





when he caught my eye, burst out into a laugh. 

« You laugh at my appearance, I presume,” said the old man, mildly. } 

«| doin truth,” replied Timothy. 
dare say never shall again.” 

‘That is possible ; yet probably if you meet me again, you would not know 

ne.”” 
" “ Among a hundred thousand,” replied Timothy, with increased mirth. 

“We shall see, perhaps,” replied the quack doctor, for such the reader must 
have already ascertained to be his profession ; ‘‘ but the wagon has stopped, and 
the driver will bait his horses; if inclined to eat, now is your time. Come, 
Jumbo, get up; Philotas, waken him, and follow me.” 

Philotas, for so was the fool styled by his master, turned up some straw, 
and stuffed the end of it into Jumbo’s mouth. ‘ Now Jumbo will think he has 
got something to cat. I always wake him that way,” observed the fool, grin- 
ning at us. 


It certainly, as might be expected, did waken Jumbo, who uncoiled himself, | selves on a small retired piece of common, which was studded with shout twenty 


rubbed his eyes, stared at the cover of the wagon, then at us, and without saying | or thirty low gipsy huts. 


a word, rolled himself out of the wagon after the fool. Timothy and I follow- | 
ed. We found the doctor bargaining for some bread and bacon, his strange ap- 


pearance exciting much amusement, and inducing the people to let him have a | who was dressed like us, in a smock frock, and Mr. Jumbo, who was very busy 


better bargain than perhaps otherwise they would have done. He gave a part of | 
the refreshment to the boy and the fool, and walked out of the tap-room with his | 
own share. Timothy and I went to the pump, and had a good refreshing wash, 
and then for a shilling were permitted to make a very hearty breakfast. The 


wagon having remained about an hour, the driver gave us notice of his de- | ing in the language of the tribe. 
After a little delay, the | approached. 
wagoner drove off, cursing him for a d/k, and vowing that he’d never have any | 


parture; but the doctor was nowhere to be found. 


more to do with a “ larned man.” 
our seats in the wagon, in company with the fool, and Master Jumbo. 
menced a conversation with the former, and soon found out, as the doctor had 
asserted, that he really was an idiot, so much so, that it was painful to converse 
with him. As for the latter, he had coiled himself away to take a little more 
sleep. I forgot to mention, that the boy was dressed much in the same way as 
the fool, in an old spangled jacket, and white trowsers. For about an hour 
Timothy and I conversed, remarking upon the strange disappearance of the 
doctor, especially as he had given us hopes of employing us; in accepting 
which offer, if ever it should be made, we had not made up our minds, when 
we were interrupted with a voice crying out, ‘“‘ Hillo, my man, can you give a 
chap a lift as far as Reading, for a shilling?” 

“« Aye, get up, and welcome,” replied the wagoner. 

The wagon did not stop, but in a moment or two the new passenger climed 
in. He was dressed in a clean smock frock, neatly worked up the front, leather 
gaiters, and stout shoes ; a bundle and a stick were in his hand. He smiled as 
he looked round upon the company, and showed a beautiful set of small white 
teeth. His face was dark and sun burnt, but very handsome, and his eyes as 
black as coals, and as brilliant as gas. ‘ Heh! player folk—I’ve a notion,” 
said he, as he sat down, looking at the doctor’s attendants, and laughing at us. 
“Have you come far, gentlemen?” continued he. 

“From London,” was my reply. 

‘“‘ How do the crops look up above, for down here the turnips seem to have 
failed altogether? Dry seasons wont do for turniments.” 

I replied that I really could not satisfy him on that point, as it was dark when 
we passed. 

“ Very true—I had forgotten that,” replied he. 
well; but perhaps you don’t understand farming !” 

I replied ia the negative, and the conversation was kept up for two or three 
hours, in the course of which J mentioned the quack-doctor, and his strange 
departure. 

‘That is the fellow who cured so many people at .” replied he ; and the 
conversation then turned upon his profession and mode of life, which ‘Timothy 
and I agreed must be very amusing. ‘‘ We shall meet him again, I dare say,” 
replied the man. ‘ Would you know him?” 

“T think so, indeed,” replied Timothy, laughing. 

“Yes, and so you would think that you know a guinea from a halfpenny, if I 
put it into your hands,”’ replicd the man. 
your money ; but I tell you, that I will put either one or the other into each of 
your hands, and if you hold it fast for one minute, and shut your eyes during that 

time, you will not be able to tell me which it is that you have in it.” 

“That Lam sure I would,” replied Tim ; and I made the same assertion. 

“ Well, I was taken in that way at a fair, and lost ten shillings by the wager ; 
now, we'll try whether you can tell or not.””. He took out some money from his 
pocket, selected without our seeing, put a coin into the hand of each of us, 
closing our fists over it, “‘ and now,” said he, *‘ keep your eyes shut for a minute.” 

We did so, and a second or two afterwards we heard a voice which we instantly 
recognized. ‘* Nay, but it was wrong to leave me on the way side thus, having 
agreed to pay the sum demanded. At my age one walketh not without fatigue, 
‘ Excipenda tamen quedam sunt urbium,’ as Philostratus says, meaning, ‘that 
old limbs lose their activity, and seek the help of a crutch.” 

“There’s the doctor,” cried Timethy, with his eyes still shut. 

‘Now open your eyes,” said the man, “and tell me, before you open your 
hand, what there is in it.” 

“A halfpenny in miné,” said Tim. 

“A guinea in mine,” replied I. 

We opened our hands, and they were empty. 

‘“* Where the devil is it ?”’ exclaimed I, looking at Tim. 

“‘ And where the devil’s the doctor!” replied he, looking round. 

“The money is in the doctor’s pocket,” replied the man, smiling. 

“Then where is the doctor's pocket ?” 

“Here,” replied he, slapping his pocket, and looking significantly at us. “I 
thought you were certain of knowing him again. About as certain as you were 
of telling the money in your hand.” 

He then, to our astonishment, imitated the doctor's voice, and quoted prosody, 
syntar, and Latin. ‘Timothy and I were still in astonishment, when he continued, 
“If I had not found out that you were in want of employ, and further, that your 
services would be useful to me, I should not have made this discovery. Do you 
now think that you know enough to enter into my service! It is light work, 
and not bad pay ; and now you may choose.” 

“T trust,” said I, “that there is no dishonesty *” 

‘* None that you need practise, if you are so scrupulous ; perhaps your scruples 
may some day be removed. I make the most of my wares—every merchant 
does the same. I practise upon the folly of mankind—it is on that, that wise 
men live.” 

Timothy gave me a push, and nodded his head for me to give my consent. I 
reflected a few seconds, and at last I extended my hand. ‘I consent,” replied 
I, “ with the reservation I have made.” 

“You will not repent,” said he ; ‘‘and I will take your companion, not that I 
want him particularly, but I do want you. The fact is, I want a lad of gentle- 
manly address, and handsome appearance—with the very knowledge you possess 
eat ee will say no more for the present. By-the-by, was that real Latin 
0 yours 

“No,” replied I, langhing; “ you quoted the grammar, and I replied with 
medical prescriptions. One was as good as the other.” 

“* Quite—nay, better ; for the school-boys may find me out, but not you. But 
now observe, when we come to the next cross road, we must get down—at least, 
[expect so; but we shall know in a minute.” 

a... about the time he mentioned, a dark, gipsy-looking man looked into the 
and spoke to our acquaintance in an unknown language. He replied in 
Same, and the man disappeared. We continued our route for about a quar- 


“« However, the barleys look 





ter of an hour, when he got out, asked us to follow him, and speaking a few 


words to the fool, which I did not hear, left him and the boy in the wagon. We 
paid our fare, took possesion of our bundles, and followed our new companion 
for a few minutes on the cross road, when he stopped, and said, “‘ 1 must now 
leave you, to prepare for your reception inte our fraternity ; continue straight on 
this road until you arrive at a lime-kiln, and wait there till I come.” 
f He Sprang over a stile, and took a direction verging at an angle from the road, 
orced his way through a hedge, and disappeared from our sight. ‘ Upon iny 
word, Timothy,” said I, “] hardly know what to say to this. Have we done 
right in trusting to this man, who I am afraid is a great rogue’ I do not much 
like mixing with these gipsy people, for such I am sure he belongs to.” 
a x bgt do not see how we can do better,” replied Timothy. “The world is 
sOre us, and we must force our own way through it. As for his being a 
cab onege I see no great harm in that. People put their faith in nostrums 
; © than they do in regular medicines ; and it is well known that quack medi- 
m as they call them, cure as often as others merely for that very reason.” 
ein ory true, Timothy ; the mind once at ease, the body soon recovers, and 
sy nh quack medic ‘nes will often make people whole; but do you think that 
© does ho more than impose upon people in that way !” 


‘*T never saw one like you before, and I | smock frock. 


In the mean time, Timothy and I had taken | the effect it had, be erased from my memory. 
We com- | been for the perfect symmetry of her form. 


*T do not wish to lay a bet, and win | 


her little finger would protect you from five hundred.” 
“Your wife! who, then, is she?” inquired I as I put my head through the 
“She is a great personage among the gipsies. She is, by descent, one of the 
heads of the tribe, and none dare to disobey her.” 
| ‘And you—are you a gipsy !” 
“ No, and yes. By birth I am not, but by choice, and marriage, I am admitted ; 
| but I was not born undera hedge, I can assure you, although I very often pass a 
| hight there now—that is, when I am domestic ; but donot think that you are to 
| remain long here; we shall leave in a few days, and may not meet the tribe 
again for months, although you may see my own family occasionally. I did not 
ask you to join me to pass a gipsy’s life—no, no, we must be stirring and active. 
| Come, we are now close to them. Do not speak as you pass the huts, until you 
| have entered mine. ‘Then you may do as you please.” 
| We turned short round, passed through a gap in the hedge, and found our- 


The fires were alight, and provisions apparently cook- 
ing. We passed by nine or ten, and obeyed our guide’s injunctions, to keep 
silence. At last we stopped, and perceived ourselves to be standing by the fool, 


making the pot boil, blowing at the sticks underneath till he was black in the 
face. Several of the men passed near us, and examined us with no very plea- 
sant expression of countenance ; and we were not sorry to see our conductor, 
who had gone into the hut, return, followed by a woman, to whom he was speak- 
‘« Nattée bids you welcome,” said he, as she 


Never in my life will the remembrance of the first appearance of Nattée, and 

She was tall; too tall, had it not 
Her face of a clear olive, and oval 
in shape ; her eyes jetty black ; nose straight, and beautifully chiselled ; mouth 
small, thin lips, with a slight curl of disdain, and pearly teeth. I never behelda 
woman of so commanding a presence. Her feet were bare, but very small, as 
well asher hands. On her fingers she wore many rings, of a curious old setting, 
and a piece of gold hung on her forehead, where the hair was parted. She 
looked at us, touched her forehead with the ends of her fingers, and waving her 
hand gracefully, said, in a soft voice, ‘‘ You are welcome,” and then turned to her 
husband, speaking to him in her own language, until by degrees they separated 
from us in earnest conversation. 

She returned to us after a short time, without her husband, and said, in a 
voice, the notes of which were indeed soft, but the delivery of the words was 
most determined ; ‘‘ I have said that you are welcome ; sit down, therefore, and 
share with us—fear nothing, you have no cause to fear. Be faithful, then, 
| while you serve him, and when you would quit us, say so, and receive your 
| leave to depart ; but if you attempt to desert us without permission, then we 
shall suspect that you are our enemies, and treat you accordingly. There is your 
lodging while here,’ continued she, pointing to another hut. ‘There is but 








murder in the eye of the law. You will bear in mind that murder is one thing 
and manslaughter is another ; therefore, if it is not manslaughter it must be mur- 
der; and if it is not murder it must be manslaughter. Self-murder has nothing 
to do with this case, one man cannot commit feo de se onanother ; that is clear- 
ly my view. Gentlemen, I think you can have no difficulty ; murder, I say, is 
murder. The murder of a brother is called fratricide ; but it is not fratricide 
if a man murders his mother. You will make up your minds. You know what 
murder is, and J need not tell you what it isnot. I repeat, murder is murder; you 
can retire upon itif you like—From ‘ Tylney Hail,’ by T. Hood, Esq. 

The ‘ Quotidienne’ gives the following description of Marshal Mortier :—Figure 
of a drum-major, courage of a soldier, military talents of a regimental captain, in 
political talent nuwil, in diplomatic talent null-arch. 

We see by the German Papers that a man has been lately fined at Spires, for 
cracking his whip to a patriotic t It must have been a crack air, we pre- 
sume—the man being, not a songster, but a thengster. 

Long Streets —‘ In Moscow,” says a modern traveller, “I asked for the 
residence of an acquaintance, and was answered, ‘he lives in this very street ; ’ 
but I drove three miles before I reached his house.” 

Contumacy of Cooks.—The ancient and honourable fraternity, which practises 
the “ mystery of cookery,” have refused to allow the corporate com:nissioners to 
inspect their accounts, which are said to be so stewéd, that they are overdone, and 
consequently indigestible. Charles Pearson says that this attempt to rule the 
roast, may lead to a broil. - 

Tuneful Gaol-Birds.—lIt is a fact, that when the caravan in which the prisoners 
convicted at Leeds Sessions are conveyed to Wakefield House of Correction 
approaches the place of durance so familiar to many of them, they are accus- 
tomed to raise their voices in affectionate welcome, by singing in chorus.— 
“ Fiome ! Sweet Home!” 

The London Newspapers.—The following play on the titles of the London 
papers appeared in the Cheltenham Looker-on.— Pray send me the Globe, by 
the Courier, or the Standard by the Herald, orindeed, the Chronicie per Post ; 
so that I may read the Morning News by the light of the Sun before a Star 
appears. John Bull complains of the Times, and the, Observer watches the 
Age; the Spectator stares at the size of the Atlas, while the Examiner dreads 
the Gazette, and the Advertiser shuns the Atheneum. Some of them reflect 
on the Mirror, and all concur in thinking that Sir Andrew Agnew’s attempt to 
put down the Sunpay Times will give great umbrage to the Old England. The 
Evening Mail conveys the Dispatch, and the Court Journal exposes St. James's 
Chronicle, while the Record finds sad fault with Bell’s Life in London. ‘The 
True Sun is opposed to the Albion, and the Saéirist lampoons the United 
Kingdom. 

IMPROMPTU.—THE BAKER AND HIS PEEL. 
The Duke is fast moulding new Parkanent cakes, 
His Promethean touch will their forms soon reveal ; 
But if he don’t mind, they'll be burnt while he bakes, 
For he can’t draw his batch till he gets back his Peel. 
SIR ROBERT RECALLED. 
Called to the Counsels of his King, 
On him depends our woe or weal ; 
How blithly all the def/s shall ring 
When next ’tis ours to hear a Peel. 


The Devil Done For.—Wolffe, the crack-brained missionary, who declares he 
| has seen the Saviour more than once, tells the following story :— 

| “Inthe year 1828, when I left with my wife the city of Cairo for Jerusalem, 
one night, when sitting in our tent, and the Arabs near the fire, one of them, 
Haj Ali by name, was talking. Whilst he was talking, a horrid voice came out 





| one child with you, this boy, (pointing to Jumbo,) who can lay at your feet. And 
now join us as friends. Fleta, where are you!” 

A soft voice answered from the tent of Nattée, and soon afterwards came out 
| a little girl, of about eleven years. ‘The appearance of this child was a new 

source of interest. She was a little fairy figure, with a skin as white as the 
| driven snow—light auburn hair, and large blue eyes; her dress was scanty, and 
| showed a large portion of her taper legs. She hastened to Nattée, and folding 
| her arms across her breast, stood still, saying meekly, ‘I am here.” 
| ‘Know these as friends, Fleta. Send that Lazy Num, (this was Philotas, the 
| fool,) for more wood, and see that Jumbo tends the fire.” 
| Nattee smiled, and left us. I observed she went to where forty or fifty of the 
| tribe were assembled, in earnest discourse. She took her seat with them, and 
marked deference was paid to her. Inthe meantime Jumbo had blown up a 
brisk fire ; we were employed by Fleta in shredding vegetables, which she threw 
into the boiling kettle. Num appeared with more fuel, and at last there was 
nothing more to do. Fleta sat down by us, parting her long hair, which had 
| fallen over her eyes, looked us both in the face. 
|  * Who gave you that name, Fleta?”’ 
| They gave itto me,” replied she. 

‘** And who aresthey ! ”’ 

‘* Nattée, and Melchior, her husband,” 

** But you are not their daughter?” 

“No, I am not—that is—I believe not.” 

The little girl stopped short, as if assured that she had said too much, cast 
her eyes down on the ground, and folded her arms, so that her hands rested on 
each opposite shoulder. 

Timothy whispered to me, ‘She must have been stolen, depend upon it.” 

* Silence,” said I. 

The little girl overheard him, and looking at him, put her finger across her 
mouth, looking to where Num and Jumbo were sitting. I felt an interest for 
| this child before I had been an hour in her company; she was so graceful, so 
| beautifully feminine, so mournful in the expression of her countenance. That 
| she was under restraint was evident ; but still she did not appear to be actuated 
| by fear. Nattée was very kind to her, and the child did not seem to be more re- 

served towards her than to others; her mournful, pensive look, was perhaps in- 
| herent to her nature. It was not until long after our first acquaintance that I 
| ever saw a smile upon her features. Shortly after this little conversation Nattée 
| returned. walking with all the grace and dignity of a queen. Her husband, or 
| Melchior, as I shall for the present call him, soon joined us, and we sat down to 
| our repast, which was excellent. It was composed of almost every thing ; 
| sometimes I found myself busy with the wing of a fowl, at another the leg of a 
rabbit—then a piece of mutton, and other flesh and fowl, which I could hardly 
| distinguish. ‘To these were added every sort of vegetable, in which potatoes 
| predominated, forming a sort of stew, which anepicure might have praised. I 
| had a long conversation with Melchior in the evening, and, not to weary the 
| reader, [ shall now proceed to state all that I then and subsequently gathered 
from him and others, relative to the parties with whom we were associating. — 
(To be continved.} 


| Varieties. 


| 


| 





Apsley House —The following curious particulars relating to Apsley House, 
the residence of the Duke of Wellington, at Hyde-park-corner, are not we be- 
| lieve, generally known; they may, however, be relied on as facts. As George 
| II. was riding on horseback one day in Hyde-park, he met an old soldier, whom 
he recognised as having fought under him at Dettington, and with great conde- 
scension fell into discourse with him. In the course of conversation the King 
| asked what he could do for him? _ “ Why, please your Majesty,” returned the 
soldier, “‘my wife keeps an apple stall on the bit of waste ground as you enter 
the Park, if your Majesty would be pleased to make us a grant of it, we might 
| build a little shed and improve our trade.” The King complied with his request, 
and the grant was accordingly given him. The shed was erected, the situation 
| was excellent, and the business of the old woman became brisk and prosperous. 
| After some years the old soldier died, and the grant of the late King was for- 
| gotten. The then Lord Chancellor, attracted by the eligibility of the situation, 
| removed the old woman’s shed, and laid out the ground as the site of the man- 
| sion. Alarmed, but not venturing to contend with such a high authority, she 
consulted wiih her son, who was articled to an attorney, how she should act in 
| sueh an extremity. The son calmed her fears by promising to find her a remedy 
| as soon as the structure should be completed. When this was done he waited 
on his Lordship to request some remuneration for what he alleged to be a tres- 
pass on his mother’s rights. The Chancellor, when he perceived the claim to be 
reasonably founded, tendered a few hundreds of pounds as a compensation, which, 
| however, under the advice of her son, the old woman rejected, and omthe next 
interview the son demanded £400 a year as a ground rent, when his Lordship 
| acceded to the proposal, and Apsley House yields to this day the, above ground 
rent to the descendants of an old apple-woman. 


Maternal Solicitude —The late Sir David Baird was one of the officers who 
survived the defeat of Colonel Baillie’s detachment by Hyder Ali, and after- 
wards suffered a severe imprisonment of nearly four years in the dungeons of 
Seringapatam. When the news of his disaster reached his family, and it was 
mentioned that he was among the unfortunate captives who were chained in pairs 
by the tyrant, his mother, recollecting the mercurial character of her talented 
son, remarked, in a tone of real concern, “ Lord pity him that’s chained to our 
Davie !” 

Inspiration —“ Bring me a glass of brandy and water,” said an Oxonian to 
the waiter at the Star, “strong as a woman’s passion—sweet as her ruby lips.” 

Crowner’s Law.—Murder gentlemen, is where a max is murderously kil'ed. 
The killer in such a case is a murderer. Now, murd>r by poison is as mich 
; murder as murder with a sword or a gun; itis the mardering that constitutes 











of him—it was like the voice of the tormented spirits in hell. 1 asked the Arabs, 
| * What is this !’—Arabs : ‘The Devil!’ My wife trembled allover. One of the 
Arabs said to the Devil, ‘In the name of Mohammed, the prophet of God, be 
silent.”,—Devil: I don’t know Mohammed—Mohammed is a pig-—Myself : (to 
the Devil): In the name of Jesus, ve silent.—~Devi!: Who is near me! Is 
| Elijah near me?—Myself = In the name af Jesus, be silent; and the Devil was 
silent. ‘The same circumstance happened again the second night, and I silenced 
| him again.” 
| We suppose the howl of this Wolffe was too much for Old Nick himself. 
Anecdote.—Macklin, the celebrated actor, who was what the Scotch so aptly 
term a careful man, and knew the just value of a shilling as well as any body, 
had invited several friends to dinner on a certain day, a practice which he was 
not too often guilty of. ‘They were principally actors and men of literary pur- 
suits, among them Garrick, Foote, Quin, Wewitzer, Johnson, and many others 
familiar to the public. At the close of the feast the servant was of course ready 
with the open door and open hand, and received generally substantial half-crowns 
and shillings from all, Garrick alone excepted, who presented him with some 
' coin, neatly folded in a piece of paper. The servant, with a face like a harvest 
moon, repaired to the dining-room, and was accosted by his master, with “ Well, 
John, how much have you sacked!” “Oh, Sir,” replied he, ‘about 30s., 
besides something considerable from Mr. Garrick,” but his round smiling face 
elongated wonderfully when the paper being opened disclosed only a farthing. 
Macklin a few days afterwards meeting Garrick, inquired-whether he meant to 
insult him by making such a presentation to his servant? ‘‘ No, Mac,” said 
Garrick, “but I thought you'd pocket the affront yourself if it had been worth 
taking.” 





| 





—— 


| Suntmary. 


| On Tuesday, the King conferred the honour of Knighthood on Captain Barrie, 
| R.N. Sir R. Otway assisted at the ceremony.—Nov. 29. 

The Chevalier Withelm Dedel has returned from Hoiland, and resumed his 

functions as Charge d’ Affaires. 

We regret to state that Lord Lile was thrown from his horse and killed, on 
| Wednesday last, while hunting in the neighbourhood of Southampton. 
The self-styled Princess Olive of Cumberland died on Friday, the 2lst 
| instant 
| The Duke of Dorset, who was formerly Master of the Horse to his late 
Majesty, is spoken of as likely to fill a high post in the Househuld, on the com- 
pletion of the new arrangements. 

His Serene Highness, Henry,” the reigning Prince of Reuss Kostrik, has 
espoused Miss Locke, daughter of General and Lady Matilda Locke, and niece 
to the Countess of Mountnorris and Lady Carteret. The nuptials were cele- 
brated on the 5th inst. at Florence, in the presence of Sir Geo. Seymour, the 
British Minister, and many personages of fashion. The bride-groom is a 
| Major-General in the Austrian service, and related to his Highness. the Prince 
| of Reuss Ebersdorff, who was on a visit to this country in the spring of last 

year 
| Admiral Napier has received altogether from the Portuguese Government a 
| sum of £39,964; of which £25,313 was upon, account of the contract originally 

made with him, which included, besides the allowance of prospective services, 
| an estimated cones for the loss of his commission in the English navy, 
| and of his half-pay, £1,550 as gifts for his important services, and £13,100 for 
his (an eighth) share Of prize-money arising out of the decisive naval action of 
July 5, 1833. 

Viscount Lowther is expected to be re-appointed to his old office of First 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests when the permanent appointments In the 
new Administration are made. er ay 

Count Orloff is expected shortly to arrive in this country, on @ special mission 
from the Emperor of Russia to the British Court. en 

On Wednesday evening a Grand Ball was given at Guildhall in aid of the 
funds for the relief of the Polish Refugees in this country. 

Mr. Henry Philip Hope has recently received a great accession to his already 
large fortune, by the recent decease of his brother, Mr. A. Hope, of Amsterdam. 

A phaeton of great taste and elegance is being built for the Emperor of Russia, 
the drawing for which was furnished by the Marquess of Hertford. ; 

Major-General Sir Alexander Woodford, Commander-in-chief in the Ionian 
Islands, arrived in town on Monday, from Corfu. , 

A Milanese Cabinet-maker has just constructed @ machine which performs the 
three first rules of Arithmetic. It resembles a sinall organ and contains several 
cylinders. The Institute of Milan has awarded him a gold medal for the invention. 

Advices from Constantinople, dated the “Ist inst., state that a fire had broken 
out in that city which had destroyed 5000 houses. 

The Gallant Admiral Sir Thomas Masterman Hardy, Nelson’s Flag Captain, 
and the present Governor of Greeawich Hospital, at the especial wish of the 
King, retains his seat at the Board of Admiralty, notwithstanding the change in 
the Administration. pe 

The removal of the stamp-duty from Almanacks has thrown open a wide field 
for adventurers ; and how many new Almanacks, of all sorts and sizes, we are to 
have for the now rapidly approaching year, Heaven only knows. Besides one or 
two that we have formerly mentioned, and half a score that we have not men- 
tioned, we have now before us the The Seaman's Almanack, and Celest al 
Evh-meris for 1835, presenting a variety of useful information for all whe are 
connected with, or interested in, maritime affairs. 

But the best of all Almanacks that we have yet seen is The C * /Imanack 
(1 1833; with Twelve I/lustra‘ions of the Months, by George Cruikshank. We 
wish ocr rcaders to unders‘and, that this com ¢ productioa is not inten.c . 1 € €F 
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She Albion. January 10; 























for amusement: combining the utile with the dulce, 


: yhich, i tains more humour, fun, and | east to west, from north to south. The empire was one vast jubilee. — 
oe Sen) See pc a a | hearts that sorrowed for the slain—the orphan and the widow, the childless 
| parents and the bereaved brother, felt a joyful grief. Their tears fell, but their 


drollery than many an octavo volume of lofty pretensions. 


—pf— 
EXTENT OF THE SUFFRAGE UNDER THE REFORM BILL. 
The electoral statistics, which would be curious in any circumstances, be- | 
ing now of immediate interest and importance, we hasten to throw together 
some information as to the extent of the suffrage under the Reform Act. Be- 
fore we go into the statement it is necessary to observe, that the number of | 
electors must be less than the number in the returns, as Many are counted twice | 
over, or oftener, in respect of different qualifications ; but nevertheless the cal- 
culations will give an outline of the form and body of the enfranchised sections 
of the country sufficiently to be depended on. In England 40 counties return 
144 members, and previous to the élection of 1832 had 344,564 registered 
electors. ‘The cities and boroughs are 185; they return 327 members, and their | 
registered electors up to the same date were 274,649. The total for England 
was thus 619,213 electors, and 471 representatives of counties and boroughs. 
In Wales, 12 counties return 15 members, and their registered electors in 1832 
were 25.815. The 14 districts of boroughs return 14 members, and their | 
registered electors were 11,309. In Scotland, 30 counties have 30 members, 
and their registered electors in 1832 were 33,114. Seventy-six cities and boroughs | 
return 30 members. and their registered electors of the above date was 31,332. 
Total for Scotland, 53 representatives, and 64,447 electors. In Ireland 32 
counties have 64 members, and their registered electors in 1832 were 60,607. 
The cities and boroughs are 34; they return 41 members, and their registered 
electors are 31,545. ‘Total for Ireland, 105 members and 92,152 electors, accord- 
ing to the registration of 1832. The first remark that occurs is upon the 
proportion of the town to the county suffrage. In round numbers, the gross 
ulation of cities and boroughs of England and Scotiand is half the population 
of counties ; and the representation of cities and boroughs is about double the 
representation of counties. Wales gives an advantage to the counties ; and the 
returns for Great Britain stand thus :—County population, 10,446,241 ; borough 
population, 5,816,060. Members for counties, 189 ; members fur boroughs, 364. 
So that the county population is two to one against the town, and the town 
representation two to one against the county. In Ireland the case is different. 
‘The county representation exceeds the borough representation, but the county 
population is rated at 7,000,000, and the borough at little more than 700,000. 
In Ireland the registered electors for counties in 1832 about doubled those for | 
towns. ‘Taking Great Britain and Ireland together, the population of cities and | 
boroughs is about one-third of the population of counties ; the electors for counties 
are to the electors for towns about as four is to three—the numbers of the first | 
being 403,494, of the latter 317,290; the number of members for counties 1s | 
253, the number of members for boroughs 405. According to the registration of 
1832 the electors for the towns and counties of Great Britain and Ireland were 
altogether 812,936. But, as we have before observed, this calculation must | 
exceed the truth. — Times. | 
—>— 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
From the Canterbury Magazine. 
In ordinary times, we should be content to regard any demonstration of popular 








it is, in every respect, a | corner of the land, as the knowledge of that transcendant exploit spread from 


| the vengeance of the mob!!! 
* * 


| sent parliament, or dissolve ! 
' chance of a majority? If they dissolve, will they improve their condition? Will 





un-Sabbathed, churchless nation,—a nation marrying in its police-offices, and 
burying its dead in quarries; effacing from a cold-blooded system all that re 
minds us of the certain destiny of man here, because in the wretched and per- 
verse blindness of its infidel philosophy, it has laboriously eradicated its faith in 
the glorious hopes of hereafter? We answer the Duke as we answered the 
Whigs—England will never become a nation of this kind, and no party car 
hope to succeed, who runs counter to the national feeling and character. 


Even 


pulse beat high with generous patriotism ; they had lost those they loved, but 
their country was saved. To be able to say, * My son, my father, or my hus- 
band, died at Waterloo,” gave to the mourner a proud distinction—a sanctity of A 
grief among the afflicted. Public sympathy hallowed their tribulation, and the With regard, therefore, to the church-rate, or public burden for the maintenance 
consciousness of that sympathy infused a precious consolation, of religious edifices and church-yards, though we cannot surrender it, we can 

Well, too, do we remember with what idolatry the name of Wellington was | have no objection, according to Lord Althorp’s plan of last session, to have it 
every where pronounced ; with what a worshipping of eyes and tongues the con- | charged upon the land-tax, in order to avoid the collision and the exasperated 
queror was received when he returned to the grateful bosom of his country. Ex- feelings excited by its collection. But, if charged upon the land-tax, it must be 
ulting thousands crowded to behold and welcome him ; songs of triumph greeted | charged at its full cost, and not upon a per centage or reduced amount, in order 
him on every side; garlands and laurels were strewed in his path : and trium- | to rob the church under the colour of giving it another security for this fund, 
phal arches reared themselves to grace his progress. | As regards the reform of the church, in the case of pluralities and non-resi- 

Such was the Duke of Wellington in 1815. Such he continued to be, till his dence, our opinions are well known, and we have no reason to believe that the 
country was laid at the feet of the lowest rabble, whose passions had been in- new ministry will not carry all such necessary reforms into effect ; and as respects 
flamed to a revolutionary delirium against all that was great, and noble, and in- corporation abuses, the new ministers must be compelled to take them in hand. 
tellectual, and venerable. And then it was that we saw the Duke of Wellington | We believe that no grosser abuses en the franchises of the people, on the free- 
—aye—even on the anniversary of the very day of Waterloo—(we speak of | dom of trade, and the general liberties of the people, can exist than in many of 
what we ourselves witnessed in the streets of London on the 18th of June, 1832) | these corporations. They are monopolies of the worst kind, and require the axe 
—this illustrious hero—this foremost man of his age—baited by a ruffian crew | and scythe of reform more than any other institutions whatever. 


—groaned at—hissed—and pelted ! ! —»_— 
4 * pg * WILL PARLIAMENT BE DISSOLVED? 
[From the same.} 

In all places, and upon all occasions, this question meets us, and it is there- 
fore a point of general interest to collect the reports and their authorities, and by 
weighing them together, and by a due allowance for the circumstances of expe- 
diency, to endeavour to arrive at a reasonable conclusion. In all questions of 
this nature the first inquiry is, what is the common sense and common prudence 
of the case? and when we can arrive at a clear comprehension and understand- 
: ing upon this point, it is almost a necessary inference, that the persons who have 
This outrage was one of the earliest fruits of that frantic zeal for the great | to decide will act accordingly. Let us endeavour, therefore, to make this part 
Whig bubble Reform, which the revolutionary journals had excited. Neither | of the subject as perspicuous as our materials will allow us. 
rank, nor virtue, nor character, nor talent, was a protection from the bullies of It is a matter of notoriety that a dissolution is always an extreme remedy, and 
the Reform press. ‘The man who was not for Reform, became, ipso facto, a | js attended, even under the best circumstances, with such an interruption to pub- 
knave, fool, hireling, any thing or every thing, which could mark him out fot | }i¢ pusiness, such an excitement of public passions, with so much heavy pecu- 
niary cost and necessary embarrassment to the estates and fortunes of individuals, 

_.|many of whom are necessarily immediately and personally connected with the 

The popular delirium has at length passed, and to this great man the destinies | ministers themselves, and many more of them their ordinary friends and sup- 

of Great Britain are, thank God, once more confided. porters, that there is always a strong reluctance in all cabinets to resort to a 
ee — " remedy so violent, uncertain, and attended with such inevitable sacrifices in its 

PROGRESS OF THE TORY MINISTRY. operation. It may therefore be assumed, as a political principle observed amongst 

“rom Bell’s Messenger, Nov. 30. all parties and persons, that every thing is to be tried before resorting to a disso- 

Everywhere there is but one public question, and one subject of common in- | lution; that the limb is to be saved at every other cost than the certain mortality 
terest—W hat are now the chances of the Duke and ‘Tory ministry? What is to be | of the body. Every other means, every other remedy, is to be first tried. A 
the line of their policy? and what the probable issue? Will they meet the pre- | dissolution cuts double,—it costs the friends of ministers as much as it costs the 
If they meet the present parliament, what is their | adversaries. It fines a county member to the tune of ten or twenty thousand, 
perhaps, in violent times to nearly thirty. It is purse against purse, in which 
they gain as many from the landed interest as will compensate the certain returns | both suffer nearly alike. In towns and boroughs the issue is necessarily very un- 





* * * 


And what did the Duke do? Nothing. What should he have done! Fear 
was a stranger to him: defence achimera; for he was hemmed round with 
four or five hundred brutal wretches, every one of whom was ready to play the 
assassin. In the protecting grandeur of his own character, he looked upon the 
howling blood-hounds (whose ferocious countenances were distorted like the 
furies) with a mind as calm, a mien as composed, and an eye as dignified, as he 
would have gazed upon a roaring multitude assembled to welcome him after one 
of his victories. 








* > * * 








affection towards the Duke of Wellington, as springing merely from a grateful | of the towns and boroughs! Will theybe able to unite the two divisions of their | certain ; in counties the contest is ruinous!ly costly. 


recollection of his eminent services, and a just appreciation of his distinguished 
character. Atthe present moment we give to these demonstrations a wider 
range. We regard them as compounded of remembrance and hope ; of remem- 
brance that points to what he has done; of hope that anticipates what he may 
yet do: the hope, that having saved his country in battle, he may also be des- 
tined to save her in Council. As the recognised head of the Conservative party, 
it may fairly be assumed, that if his political principles were as unpopular as his | 
military renown is transcendent, there would sometime arise a difficulty, which | 
we nowhere find to exist, in discriminating between what was intended for the | 
conqueror, and what was not intended for the Statesman. And here, instead of | 
pursuing these reflections, will the reader forgive us, if we indulge in some re- | 
miniscences of our own, relating to his Grace? There are few things more | 
interesting than to contemplate the succession of events, by which a man raises 
himself from comparative obscurity to the highest point of human grandeur. 





| own party, the Tories and Ultra-Tories ! 


And, finally, what is there reason to; Under such circumstances, it has always been the first effort of a new minis- 
| 


believe will be the ultimate issue and upshot of the present state of affairs? To | try, succeeding to place under a state of things like the present, to ply every 
the greater part of these questions we shall endeavour to give the answer which | means and effort to win over an existing House of Commons, and above all, to 
| appears to us to be the natural and proper inference from all the circumstances | use the most effectual of all means, the menace of a dissolution. Very few of 
| which are generally known, or generally admitted. us are old enough to remember how most powerfully and effectually this menace 

The answer to the first question, what are the present chances of the Tory | operated in the early part of Mr. Pitt’s administration, and to what an extent it 
ministry, and have they improved in the late week, depends almost entirely upon | was carried by that provident and firm minister. We have every reason to be- 
the second question, ** What is to be the line of their policy, and how far have | lieve, indeed, we have no doubt of the matter, that the same means are now in 
they so avowed it as to give the public mind something upon which to pro- | actual operation, and we have heard, seen, and daily still hear and see enough to 
ceed to a determination to afford them its support, or unite against them?” Now, | convince us that these means are producing much of their expected effect. Every 
upon this latter point, the late week has produced two circumstances of some im- | day brings new adhesions, and promises of support, within certain limits at least, 
portance, though not entirely decisive. It has been positively stated, in a paper | to the existing administration, and we understand that so many have already come 
now rather zealously advocating the interests of the Tories, and from day to day | over as to create a strong expectation in the Duke of Wellington that he will 


| 


| assailing the Whigs, that the Duke has stated to some public men (now well | succeed in gaining a majority even in the present parliament. We understand, 


We remember the Duke of Wellington when, as Sir Arthur Wellesley, he held | known names), that his purpose is to proceed in the path of reform, and to com- | indeed, that the fact is so—namely, that the Duke encourages a very strong ex- 


the situation of Chief Secretary for Ireland, and when it was his business, in the 
House of Commons, to debate matters of local moment connected with the 
affairs of that country, and we think we do not err in saying, that one of the 
best speeches we ever heard him deliver in the House, while filling that office, 
‘was upon a Bill for paving some part of the city of Dublin. 

This was on the eve of his being appointed to take the command of the 
British forces in Portugal. Although he had won bright laurels in India, although 
‘the battle of Assye, and the plains of Seringapatam, and the whole course of his 
«compaigns in the East, had largely contributed to the military fame of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, it can hardly be supposed that they who knew him best, or were most 
competent to form a correct judgment respecting him, would have ventured to 
predict, in whatever circumstances he might have been placed, the stupendous 
series of successes which afterwards tmmortalized the Duke of Wellington. 

And surely, there must be moments when this illustrious man himself looks 
back upon his career, with emotions scarcely less enviable than any he may have 
known in the proudest ones of victory. Can he connect these two periods of 
time, for instance—his present unequalled greatness in the estimation of all 
Europe, and the period when he accompanied his brother, the Marquess Wel- 
lesley (then Earl of Mornington) to India, as the Hon. Colonel Wellesley, with- 
out a feeling of astonishment? Can he recall what were in all probability the 
utmost limit of his hopes and of his ambition, forty years ago, contrast them 
with the splendour of his subsequent career and actual position, and not be se- 
cretly affected with an aimazement at least equal to the complacency with which 
he may survey his achievements’ And may we not suppose, in such retrospec- 
tions, that he, like every other man who has climbed to greatness, is secretly 
conscious of how much should be justly ascribed to accident, which is now 

given to design! Inthe most important and complicated, as well as in the 
more ordinary concerns of life, a very small proportion of that which does hap- 
pen, happens either as we have anticipated, or strictly as a consequence of causes 
which we have ourselves prepared and set in motion. 

But, whatever may have been the elements of his greatness, in whatever way 

it was achieved, we all know its actual magnitude. \ 


reserved for England to send forth one that surpassed them all. 


conclusive of his superiority. 


In an age pre-eminently | farmers and landlords will obtain scarcely a sensible diminution of their present 
warlike, and consequently distinguished by many renowned commanders, it was | burden. : : , . 
We do not | 2° one, will gain no one, will be a most impolitic sacrifice on the part of govern- 
make this assertion from the mere circumstance that he triumphed over all who | 
were opposed to him, closing the bright series of his victories with the subjuga- | # Patty, or the landed interest : 
tion of Napoleon himself, though that single fact might be deemed sufficiently | "®t, at once to say, this measure will not satisfy us ; we think it a half, ineffec- | 
Neither do we make it, from the extraordinary ; 
circumstance that he never sustained a defeat: but we look to the means with | 2d public generally, will regard the measure with a kind and grateful feeling ; 


mence with two bills for the effectual correction of the abuses in the church and | pectation amongst those around him, that a dissolution will not be necessary,— 
| in the municipal corporations. ‘The other circumstance is, that it is also pub- | and therefore that so far as his own opinion and his own will are concerned, he 
| licly asserted by the friends of the Duke, that the Tory administration is to com- | js for making the attempt to go on with the present House of Commons. On 
| ence its operations by the removal of two burdens—the whole of the window | the other hand, we mnst not disguise that other facts, and particularly some cir- 
tax, and half, we believe, of the malt tax. We can undertake, indeed, to say, | cumstances which singly amount to nothing, but collectively become of great 
from weighing all circumstances, and assigning its due authority to the several | weight, and which indeed are entitled to so much more consideration, because 
sources of our information, that such indeed is the present avowed purpose of the | their single non-importance suffers them to escape unconsciously from the par- 
Tory ministry. ties concerned, but which lead to a very contrary inference even as to the pur- 

Now, then, will these concessions satisfy the public? We say at once—No. pose to dissolve,—an actual conviction that nothing less than this strong mea- 

The public will receive them without any thanks ; and will reject them so far as | sure will enable the Tory ministry to hold together. 
they are intended as a boon, in the nature of a bribe to public favour, with a feel- At present, as in all similar cases where a new minister is endeavouring to go 
ing very like disdain. The removal of the window tax will indeed relieve the | on with the parliament assembled by his predecessors, the power and authority of 
towns and boroughs of a very considerable burden, and would so far be a popular the government are necessarily arrayed against itself; the King’s ministers are 
measure ; but when it is coupled with a removal of half only of the malt tax, re- opposed by men some of whom owe their seats to government influence and 
| taining the other half, it will be regarded not only as a stinted gift, but as one favour. Under a reformed parliament, this circumstance, indeed, is not of so 
wholly nugatory to any effectual relief to the agricultural distress of the country. | much weight and consequence as under the ancient system; but even under the 
The removal of the malt tax can only be effectual to the relief of the farmer and present state of things this amount of strength is very considerable. A dissolu- 
landlord by causing a great increased demand, and therefore, affording an increas- | tion would of course restore these members to the ministry, and so far the 
| ed price to barley. Now this increased demand for barley can only result from | cendition of the Tory cabinet would unquestionably be amended. But how will 

the retail price of beer being so lowered, as to extend the consumption of it in the they meet the immense body of Liberals and Dissenters and Radicals, which is 
| only way in which consumption can be extended, namely, by enabling them who | everywhere preparing to encounter them. Until their purposes, and objects, and 
| now consume this article to consume more of it, and by extending the consump- | general plan of administration, be better known,—until they express themselves 
| tion to those classes who hitherto have been unable to consume any. But the more clearly and decidedly, and until they can achieve a greater degree of confi- 
| retail price of beer cannot be brought to this price, namely, twopence or two- dence and credit amongst the people generally,—it is our own opinion that the 
| pence halfpenny a quart, by any other means than the removal of the whole | Tories cannot resort to a dissolution with any hopes of success. 
| malt tax. Leave half of it, and you leave all the maltsters in the kingdom and Finally, however, speaking as to the fact of the case, it is our opinion that the 
| their full profits—you leave all the annoying and most vexatious and costly inter- | Duke will dissolve. 
| position of the Excise—in a word, you leave nearly the whole of that apparatus, 
| and those circumstances, which so extravagantly augment the present price. | 

The wholesale and retail dealers will gain nearly the whole of what the govern- 
| ment remit ; the government will lose a large revenue, and the people, and the 





—>—_. 
THE OPPOSITION. 
Address of the Metropolitan Members to their Constituents. 

‘* We, the undersigned, your Representatives in the first Reformed House of 
Commons, unable at this season to make our sentiments known in our places in 
Parliament, feel it our duty to address you on the present critical state of publie 
affairs. 

** We rejoiced in common with yourselves, at the passing of the Reform Bill, 
in the confident hope that it would lead to those extensive practical ameliorations 
which we conceive the country to require ; and that it would insure both redress 
of national grievances and continual progressions in good government, without 
| the smallest interruption to the public security and repose. 


We hesitate not to say that the removal of half the malt tax will satisfy 


ment, and will be attended with no corresponding return either to themselves as | 
As one of the public, we hesitate not, we scruple 


| tual, compromising measure. Take off the whole, and the farmers, landlords, | 
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which he performed his great achievements, means so strikingly inadequate to | but leave the half—leave the Excise—leave the present .ofits and capital of the | 
the stupendous results that were accomplished, and from that single circum- | ™#ltsters,—leave the pretext upon which to hinge a price far beyond the known 
stance we pronounce him not only the greatest General of his own age and coun- | fair cost of the raw material, and the work employed upon it in converting it 
ary, but of any age or eountry ; not excepting the two illustrious names of an- | {fom barley into malt, and you will do nothing ; you will gain neither landlords, 
tiquity, Alexander and Cesar. | farmers, nor the public. , 
Whoever looks upon the situation of the Duke of Wellington, when he lay As to the third question, “‘ What are the liberal measures, the measures of | 
entrenched behind the lines of Torres Vedras, in one corner of Po:tugal, and | Reform, already promised by the Duke and Tories?” The general report is, 
then traces him step by step, victory after victory, till he finds him planting his | that they are to proceed with the reform of the church, with the settlement of | 
colours upon the walls of Bayonne and Thoulouse, and while he so traces him, | tithes in England and Ireland, and with the correction of the abuses in muni- 
marks the discordant and incongruous elements he had to assimilate ; the feuds, | ©'P4l corporations. Before we can satisfactorily say whether such concessions 
jealousies, intrigues he had to counteract ; the unwarlike habits of the auxiliary | “ll gain for the Duke the public opinion, and the popular favour, in the cities, | 
troops of Spain and Portugal, which were his only resources beyond the mere | ‘°W"*; and boroughs, we ought to know more distinctly what he regards as | 
handful of British soldiers he commanded ; whoever, we say, takes all these abuses, what he intends to do with tithes, and within what limits and to what 
circumstances into his consideration, and adds to them, the cold support he found | &xtent his church reform is to be carried. We know, and the Duke knows still | 
at home in the outset, with the factious opposition of the Whigs to the war better, how very strong is the hold of the established church upon the hearts | 
itself, will not merely acknowledge the capacious mind, and the moral energy, | *"4 Understandings of the vast majority of the people of England; we know, | 
which could have adapted such means to such results as we know were produced, and the Duke both knows and feels, that a very large portion ef the Tories 
but wonder how any mind, whatever might be its capacity, or any moral energy themselves will make very small concessions upon this point ; and therefore, be- 
however robust, could have succeeded in producing them. fore we can pronounce any opinion upon the effects of this meditated church 
The Duke of Wellington had not, like Bonaparte, a mighty nation at his back reform, we ought to have its limits and extent more distinctly before us. We 
and concentrated nwions under his control; he could not, by his fiat, assemble | 22V€ Said, and we repeat, that the abolition of church rates would not leave a 
one, two, or three huidred thousand men, led on by consummate Generals, and | Church standing in England in the course of fifty or sixty years; they must all | 
complete in all the appomtments of the field, to execute his designs; neither | 8° t© decay in that time from the want of repairs, and who then is to restore 
had he, at first, the talisminic influence on his side, of that confidence which so | #4 rebuild such massy fabrics? Now, what Christian man can contemplate | 
often secures victory, from tne implicit conviction that it must follow. On the | S¥ch a scene of desolation and devastation! Such a prostration of every thing 
contrary, when he took the command of the army in Portugal, owing to previous | We have been accustomed to regard from infancy as almost the family mansion 
disasters, he had to contend with exactly tho opposite influence, an apprehen- of our own townsand villages, as the depository of the memorials of all the 
sion, if not a moral certainty, that French troops were invincible, and that Eng- | ™8t affecting acts and scenes in the domestic life of each of us ; those towers 
land, like all the other Monarchies of Europe, could make no effectual stand | * whose feet we have played as children in the early morning of those fifty or 
against them. Yet we find him driving back the legions of France, defeating, sixty years which have now passed over us; that roof beneath which we have 
one after another, her greatest Generals, and ending, as we have said, with the | 'eceived our wives, and were first launched with colours flying and hope cheer- 
crowning victory of Waterloo, where he triumphed over the great master of | ing us onwards on the uncertain sea of life ; those bells which still ring in our 
war, the modern Alexander himself. It is upon these grounds, thus faintly ears the peals of so many past seasons of Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, 
stated, that we claim for the Duke of Wellington a renown which posterity will | bringing to our fancy’s eye those dearly loved forms of parents, relatives, and 
confirm—the renown of transcending every Commander of former times. early friends, and all the affections and images which are connected with them. 
: What a host of recollections, public, private, national, heroic, sublime, start Those summer suns, which shone over the ripened corn with a brightness which 
inte existence at the mention of the battle of Waterloo! Tyranny struck down | we shall never see again,—those winter moons, which rode in clouds as beauti- | 
—the tyrant, a recreant fugitive first, to be an abject captive after—the liberties fully fretted as if it were the architrave of Heaven itself,—those flowering | 
of the world asserted—emancipated nations rejoicing—the name of England encir- | SPt28s, those gorgeous beauties of summer, that rich and overflowing abundance | 
cled with surpassing glory—and every Englishman feeling himself ennobled by the | f those purple autumns. Does the Duke, or do the Tories think, that we are 
renown achieved for his country—by the privilege he possessed of claiming for his | prepared to sacrifice all these things, all these feelings and recollections 


countrymen, the heroes who fought, and, above all, him, the mighty conqueror, who | the day of birth upwards, for the interest of ek wy hiagen tik 
accomplished what he, and he alene 


ones. Well do we remember 





from | 
that we are | 
could—a triumph eclipsing all his former | Cotent to make a clear board of all that distinguishes us as Englishmen, and to | 
st frenzied joy, which burst forth in every become what France is now fast becoming under her liberal institutions,—an 









| pointment of an anti-Reform Ministry. 
| legitimate consequences of the Reform Bill from those who in every stage de- 

nounced and opposed it. 
| abuses from those whose voice has uniformly been raised in their defence. From 


| extensive reforms. 
| the measures of the displaced Ministry, we are all of one accord in proclaiming 
| that the recent appointment is a change for the worse—a change greatly and fear- 


| large majority of our constituents. 


| Ministry will be able to encounter. 


‘It is with deep sorrow that we now find this hope extinguished by the re-ap- 
We can expect no prosecution of the 


We can anticipate no correction of social or political 


such men Reformers have nothing to hope; and not only nothing to hope, but 
in our opinion, every thing to fear. For we cannot conceal our apprehension, 
that any attempt either to withhold wise and necessary reforms, or to impose upon 
the people delusive and inefficient measures in place of them, will be attended 
with serious danger to the peace of the community. 

‘It is not vur purpose in this address to express any united opinions as to the 
conduct of the Ministry since the opening of the Reformed Parliament. On that 
point we are not unaniraous. Many of us are of opinion that the Ministry have 
greatly fallen short of the legitimate expectations of the people ; and our con- 
duct in Parliament shows how far we have respectively acted on that conviction 


| Others among us think that, considering the difficulties with which the Govern- 


ment had to contend, no blame is imputable to them for not having effected more 
But whatever difference of sentiment there may be as to 


fully for the worse—a change fatal to all prospect of efficient and peaceable re- 
forms, and involving the near possibility of perils such as we shrink from eon- 
templating. 

“ We have thus, under an imperative sense of duty, expressed to you, through 
the only channel at present open to us, our opinions on the recent changes in the 
Government; we believe that those opinions will find accordance among the 
It is not for us to suggest to you the proper 
mode of giving effeet to your convictions on this momentous topic ; but we trust 
that you will concur with us in laying aside all slighter differences of political 
feeling, for the purpose of preventing the restoration of Tory misgovernment, 
and the retrograde movement of the cause of Reform. 

“A dissolution of Parliament is, in all probability, at hand; and, on the re- 
sult of the ensuing election depends all chance of future political progress, and 
perhaps, even the preservation of the Reform Bill itself from repeal or mutila- 
tion. We anxiously hope that you will unite in repudiating, not only the de- 
clared enemies of a great measure, but also the supporters of a Government 
avowedly hostile to those amendments in our institutions, for the attainment of 
which alone Parliamentary Reform is valuable. Your example will be followed 
elsewhere ; and anew Parliament will be chosen, such as no anti-Reforming 
This is our fervent prayer; we rejoice to 
add, that it is at the same time our confident expectation. 

City—M Wood, G. Grote, W. Crawford. Tower Hamlets,—W. Clay, 3 
Lushington. Lambeth,—B. Hawes, C. Tennyson. Southwark,—W. Brougham, 
J. Humphrey. Finsbury,—T. Duncombe.” 
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e has returned from the Continent, and put forth an address Te 
P..- of | Middlesex. Mr. Hume concurs with the majority of the Metropolita 
Members in calling upon the Reformers to sink minor differences, and to unite in 
strenuous opposition to the Tories. 

The inhabitants of St. Pancras Parish met on Wednesday, and passed reso- 
iutions declaratory of their regret and anger at the installation of the Duke of 
Wellington as Dictator, and of the insufficiency of the Reform Act to secure 
the free exercise of their rights to the People. A memorial to the King, pray- 
ing him not to call the Duke of Wellington to his Councils, was unanimously 
agreed to; and Sir Samuel Whalley was directed to present it. 

About 3000 of the inhabitants of the parish of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, met 
on Thursday, and voted an address to the King against the recal of the Duke- 
Mr. Clay and Dr. Lushington are to present the address. 

The parishioners of Greenwich passed similar resolutions, at a public meeting 
held on Thursday night. Mr. Penn moved an amendment, expressive of grati- 
tude for the dismissal of the Whigs ; but he was not seconded. 

The Committee of Protestant Dissenters have issued an address to the Non- 
conformist body, on the present state of affairs. They anticipate a speedy dis- 
solution of Parliament, and remind the Dissenters of what they have to expect, 
should the Duke of Wellington and his set gain the ascendancy in that which 
must succeed it. 


THE COUNTRY. 

Accounts of public meetings pour in upon us from all parts of the country. 
Both of the two great parties—the friends and opponents of Reform—are 
making unusual exertions; but the vast preponderanee of the Reformers is 
very manifest. ‘The Metropolitan proceedings are vapid and unsatisfactory com- 
pared with those in the Provinces, where men speak and act as if they were 
really in earnest. 

The Gloucestershire Whigs assembled on Friday the 21st, in great force, at 
Stroud ; ostensibly for the purpose of consoling Mr. Charles Tracy Leigh for 
nis recent defeat by Mr. Codrington in his contest for the representation of the 
eastern division of the county. 











| 
But the Ministerial changes formed of course | 


the principal topic of discussion. Mr. Hyett, Member for Stroud, was in the 
chair. The company amounted to 520: the more distinguisned guests were 
Lord Segrave, Messrs. Craven Berkeley, H. Moreton, A. Moreton, J. Martin, J. 
Philpotts, Poulett Scrope, C. H. Tracy, and Alderman Wood, all Members of | 
Parliament. ‘The King’s health was drunk with cheers and hisses; as were | 
also the Queen’s with a few hisses and cheers ; the Duke of Sussex (here was 
ioud cheering), and the rest of the Royal Family (the cheering very much di- 
minished). Then came the late Ministers, with an introductory speech from | 
the Chairman, sufficiently laudatory of the deeds and intentions of the Whigs. 
Lord Segrave spoke very much in the same strain, and strenuously recommended 
unanimity and activity to the reformers— 

They had been told that one of their faults was a want of organization in 
their movements, and particularly at the last election. It had been said, on the 
other hand, that organization would not create a force, but could only direct one. 
That was perfectly true; but suppose one party organized and the other not, 
what would be the consequence? Why that the party thus neglected must fall. 
They should be up and doing ; it was impossible to say what might happen, and 
what the consequence of the formation of the present Administration might be | 
—whether it would stand, or what it would do, depended in a great measure on 
them. He would recommend them unanimity, to resist their enemies, and to 
beware of false friends. 

On the same day that the Liverpool Reformers assembled, their brethren in 
Leeds met in the Cloth Hall Yard. The Mayor, though called upon by 340 
respectable inhabitants, refused to convene a public meeting ; but of course he 
could not prevent it. An arrangement seems to have been entered into before 
the commencement of the proceedings, to secure unanimity ; as an address which 
Mr. George Wailes, the barrister, intended to propose, and which was couched 
in stronger language than that which wag finally carried, was withdrawn by eon- 
sent of the parties. Mr. George Rawson took the chair ; and among the names 
of the gentlemen present, we see several of the most distinguished and respecta- 
ble of the Leeds Reformers. Mr. Marshall, M.P. was not there ; but his col- 
league Mr. Baines read a note excusing his absence, and informed the meeting 
























that indisposition alone prevented him from attending. Mr. Baines, according 
to the account in the Leeds Mercury, was the principal orator ; but good speeches 
were delivered by Mr. Thomas Benyon, Mr. James Richardson, and Mr. Samuel 
Clapham. An address to the King, to be presented by Lord Melbourne, was 
voted unanimously. 

At Bury, Rochdale, Halifax, Derby, Falmouth, and Maidstone (among other 
places), public meetings have been held, and resolutions, couched in language 
more or less energetic, but all to the same effect, have been agreed to, calling 
upon the King to dismiss the Anti-Reformers from his councils. At Maidstone 
it was resolved, 

‘That this meeting cannot place any confidence in any ministry formed by the 
Duke of Wellington, nor in any promises of reform that may emanate from such 
ministry ; as they cannot but believe that the delay which has already taken place 
in the reformation of abuses, has been caused by the unceasing machinations of the 
Tory party, to whose intrigues, they believe, may also be attributed the dissolution 
of the late ministry.” 


In a great number of other towns, preliminary meetings have been made by the 
Reformers for holding public meetings. 


From the Conservative Journals. 
MEETING AT DUDLEY. 

A meeting of the Political Union and Reformers was held at the School-room, 
Stafford-street, Dudley, on Tuesday last, the 25th of November, Mr. Samuel 
Cook, their leader, in the chair. 

Mr. Cook commenced by reading an article from the Sun newspaper, and made 
comments upon it in most inflammatory language. 

At this period Mr. Henry Badger stepped forward and inquired of the Chair- 
man if it was a public meeting, and he should be allowed to put a motion. The 
Chairman said, ‘‘ Certainly ; any man had a right to do so.” 

Mr. Henry Badger then moved, and was seconded by Mr. G. Lear, “ That Mr. 
Cook’s conduct not being in accordance with the feelings of this meeting, that 
he be desired to leave the chair, and that Mr. G. Bate do take it.” Upon a show 
of hands, this motion was carried by a majority, with loud cheers. 

Mr. G. Bate, having taken the Chair, made an appropriate speech, when 

Mr. Lear rose, and addressed the meeting to the following effect :—‘ Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, if you will look for one moment at the conduct of the 
late Administration, and their ineffectual and futile measures, you will ackowledge 
with myself they have brought his Majesty in those straits which would requlre 
him at a crisis like this to place at the head of affairs such men as will conduct 
with honour and safety the national weal. I think the conduct of his Majesty 
upon this occasion has been that of a wise king towards a loyal people. I there- 
fore beg leave to move that the thanks of this meeting be given to his Majesty 
for his unflinching conduct at such an important crisis, in exercising his royal 
prerogative, and discharging the late Whig Administration and appointing a Tory 
one.’’ This motion was carried as the previous one. 

It was next moved and seconded—“ that the Duke of Wellington and his 
colleagues are men best calculated to conduct the affairs of this nation, rendered 
so complex by combined efforts of Whigs and Radicals.’’ Carried by a large 
majority. 

It was moved and seconded—“ That it is the fixed determination of this meet- 


ing to rally round the throne and support the King and a Tory Administration to 
the very utmost of their power.” 






the opportunity of signing the eddress to King, not to call a public meeting, 
for that had been rendered unnecessary 









| from the journals of both parties. It will not fail to strike the reader that efforts 
by the comple discomfiture of the Radi- | are making again to unite the Whig and Radical parties, and in some places 


cals on a previous evening) was immediately complied with. We know that | these efforts have been attended with success. We mentioned in our last that 


about two hundred of the most respectable inhabitants of the place signed the 


document in question in less than two hours, and the address has already re- | 


ceived a very great number of signatures. Leicester will follow up this ex- 
cellent proceeding by manifesting its determination to send two real Repre- 
sentatives to the House of Commons should our good King be advised to ap- 
peal to his people. 
LANCASHIRE. 
Manchester, Nov. 29. 

Manchester has established its character as a truly Conservative town. The 
victory has been complete. The Whigs have tried every mancuvre, but all in 
vain. A noble address will go up tothe King. Old Cobbett was a perfect mar- 
plot to the Whigs, he beat them everywhere. 

A Glee Concert took place in the Exchange Dining-room, on Wednesday 
evening, for the benefit of Mr. Grimshaw, when the room was well filled by per- 
sons chiefly in the middle classes of society. Amongst the songs introduced 
was the favourite one of “Here’s a heaith to the King, God bless him!” the 
sentiments of which on all occasions meet with a ready echo in the heart of 
every loyal Englishman ; but here it was hailed by rapturous shouts of approba- 
tion, and was called for a second time with the greatest warmth. At the 
conclusion there was an unanimous call for “God save the King,” which was 
accordingly given in a most effective manner, the audience standing. Three 
hearty cheers marked the termination of the national anthem, the Ladies waving 
their handkerchiefs, and entering into the spirit of the scene with the greatest 
enthusiasm.— Manchester Courier. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Evesham. 

Mr. Borthwick, of Claverton Park, who polled a large number of votes at the 
last election, though from the lateness of his appearance in the field success was 


| then impossible, has within the last week completed a most flattering and a de- 


cidedly successful canvas of this borough. Mr. Borthwick’s political principles 
are of the best school of Conservatism, and his talents as a public speaker such 
as are seldom equalled in the present day. 
HAMPSHIRE. 
Southampton, Dec. 1. 

Loyalty and gratitude to the King are here the predominant, I might almost 
say the universal, feelings. On Saturday a splendid meeting was held at the 
Archery Rooms, and attended by all the principal people of the county. An ad- 
dress of thanks and congratulation to his Majesty was adopted and will be nu- 
merously signed. It has been determined to institute at Southampton an Asso- 
ciation for the protection of the Church, and a meeting will take place for that 
purpose on Friday next. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

John Walbanke Childers, Esq., one of the Representatives of this county, 
will, in case of a dissolution, we are credibly informed, again offer himself to his 
constituency. The opinions of the Hon. Gentleman have, we are happy to learn, 


| undergone considerable change towards Conservative principles within the last 


few months, and, we trust he will adopt those measures so very requisite at this 
juncture, 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Taunton, Nov. 19. 

Symptoms of Re-action—The meeting of the Somersetshire Agricultural 
Society was held at Taunton yesterday. An unusual number of the gentry and 
yeomanry were present, and at the dinner from fifty t a hundred could not find 
room at the table ; yet, when the health of the members for the western division 
of the county was given the silence was broken only by one or two cheers, although 
at least two hundred agriculturalists were present. On the contrary, when the 
heath of the talented Conservative Bickham Estcott was given the applause was 
universal, and the announcement of his being chosen President for the next 
meeting was received with shouts of approbation. I am certain from what hap- 
pened yesterday that it is indeed solely the fault of the Conservatives themselves 
if two members of their own party do not represent the western division of this 
county at the next election. 

—>—- 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF QUEBEC. 
From the Canada Papers. 
A very gratifying and important Meeting of ‘“‘ The Quebec Constitutional As- 
sociation,” took place on Thursday, the 11th ult., at the Albion Hotel, Quebec, 
for the purpose of adopting a Declaration, drawn up on behalf of the Associa- 
tion, against the revolutionary doctrines and measures of the Papineau faction. 
Between four and five hundred members were present upon this occasion ; and 
when it is known that the Society comprises in its ranks all the respectability 
and nearly all the wealth of the District of Quebec, it is no light matter for 
gratulation to observe, that the entire proceedings of the day were well worthy 
such an assemblage. 
The Chairman, John Fraser, Esq. having taken his seat, the business of the 
evening was opened by Andrew Stuart, Esq. who in an eloquent and compre- 
hensive address explained the object of the meeting, and then proceeded to 
read the proposed Declaration, paragraph by paragraph—taking the sense of the 
meeting at every separate clause. The whole passed by general acclamation, 
and it is worthy of remark, (with a single exception on the part of Mr. Gugy, 
who objected to a particular passage relative to the judicial branch of the Legis- 
lature), without a dissentient voice! ‘The declaration itself is too long for our 
present limits, but the character and object may be gathered from the following 
accompanying resolutions, which were also agreed to unanimously :— 
Under the foregoing view of the political state of the Province, the object of 
the Constitutional Association of Quebec will be :— 
By Constitutional means, 
_ Ist. To obtain for persons of British and Irish origin, and others his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects labouring under the same privation of common rights, a fair 
and reasonable proportion of the Representation in the Provincial Assembly. 

2d. To obtain such reform in the system of Judicature, and the Administra- 
tion of justice, as may adapt them to the present state of the Province. 


3d. To obtain such a composition of the Executive Council as may impart to | 


it the efficiency and weight which it ought to possess. 

4th. To resist any appointment of Members of the Legislative Council other- 
wise than by the Crown, but subject to such regulations as may ensure the ap- 
pointment of fit persons. 

5th. To use every effort to maintain the connexion of this Colony with the 
Parent State, and a just subordination to its authority. 

6th. To assist in preserving and maintaining peace and good order through- 
out the Province, and ensuring the equal rights of his Majesty’s subjects of all 
classes. 

Now We, whose names are undersigned, taking the premises into our serious 
consideration, do hereby form ourselves into a Constitutional Association, for 


the purposes stated in the foregoing Declaration, and for mutual support in the | 


discharge of the duties of our allegiance to his Majesty, as lawful Sovereign of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of this Province, de- 
pendent on and belonging to the said Kingdom ; 


Declaring that we wish for no preferences or advantages over our fellow sub- | 


jects of whatever national origin, nor for any infringement of the rights, laws, 





ESSEX. 

Electioneering.—In case of a general election it is probable that there will 
be returned for the county four Conservatives ; for Harwich and Maldon, two 
Conservatives—one Whiggo-Radico-Torio-anythingo-Liberal ; and for Col-| 
chester two Conservatives. At present the Conservatives have six out of the 
ten Essex Members ; but upon a dissolution they will in all probability gain two. 
Sir John Tyrell, Mr. Baring, Mr. Dare, Mr. Sanderson, Mr. Herries, and Mr. 
Dick are, it is understood, secure. So are any two good Conservatives who 
may come forward with Mr. Dare in South Essex, and Mr. Sanderson at Col- 
chester.—Essex Standard. 

Colchester, Nov. 29. 

Sir—I write to inform you that a loyal address to his Majesty is now in course | 
of signature here, and has already been very numerously signed. | 

A meeting of the Corporation of this town will take place on Monday, for the 
purpose of adopting an address to his Majesty of similar import. 

An address expressive of confidence in the new Administration has been 
adopted by the Corporation of Harwich. 


BATH. 


The following excellent address is laid down for signature at the Guildhall :— | 


: “TO THR KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 
‘We, your Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects, the undersigned inhabitants 
ef Bath and its vicinity, beg leave to approach your Majesty with the humble 


®xpression of our heartfelt attachment to 
Throne. 


have ever been exercised by the illustrious House of Brunswick for the benefit 
ef the nation, by every means in our power ; and at the same time to express 
®ur readiness to unite with loyal men of all parties, in effecting the removal of 


any real abuses and the promoting any real improvement in our valuable institu- 
tions.” 


LEICESTER. 


your Majesty’s sacred person and | 
We feel ourselves called upon to declare our firm determination to | 


Support your Majesty in defending those just prerogatives of the Crown, which | 


institutions, privileges and immunities, civil or religious, in which those of 
French origin may be peculiarly interested, and to which they are entitled, or 
which they enjoy under the British Government, and the established Constitu- 
tion ; disiring merely for ourselves the enjoyment of equal rights with our 
fellow subjects, and that permanent peace, security and freedom for our per- 
sons, opinions, property and industry, which are the eommon rights of British 
Subjects : 

And in furtherance of the purposes aforesaid, to the utmost of our power, 


we hereby pledge ourselves to each other and to our fellow subjects throughout 
the empire. 


Quebec, December, 1834. 


~ Married.—On Thursda evening, January 8th, by the Very Kev. Dr. Power, 


Joseph Blain, Esq., Merchant, Philadelphia, to Amy, youngest daughter of Bernard 
Pratte, Esq., of St. Louis, Missouri. 








! 


Exchange at New York on London,60 days, 74 a8 per cent. prem, 


_ VB ALBION. 


“ tee NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 10, 1835. 
*»* In consequence of the increasing demand for this Journal, ‘and the. desire to 
possess the Volume complete, we have this year printed a large quantity of surplus 








copies, and will be, therefore, enabled to supply the back numbers to every new 


subscriber. 





Since our last publication we remain without further advices from England ; 
we are therefore ignorant of the composition of the new ministry, and shall 
probably remain so for a week or two, in consequence of the present adverse 
winds and settled state of the weather. We should mention, however, that the 
Silvie de Grasse brought a paper one day later than was acknowledged in the last 
Albion, which announced that Sir Robert Peel arrived in London on the 9th ult. 


In the absence of further intelligence, we have made several extracts from the 
Our anticipations have been completely realized. The requisition to the British journals, showing the state of public feeling in London and in different 
Mayor (which was, by the way, to give the inhabitants of the town of Leicester | 


parts of the country; and in order to do so more accurately, we have copied 


a large meeting, adverse to the Duke of Wellington, at which Lord Molyneux 
presided, had taken place at Liverpool ; the same thing has happened in Glou- 
| cestershire, at which Lord Segrave, formerly Col. Berkeley, was present. His 

Lordship was accompanied by one of his brothers ;—spoke strongly against the 
| return of the Tories to office, and urged the speedy union of all classes of re- 
| formers. ‘This is probably sufficient to show that the Berkeley interest will be 
| arrayed against the new Ministry. ‘That interest, however, has always been in 
| the Whig scale, and it was from Earl Grey’s Cabinet that Lord Segrave receiv- 
ed his peerage. In London, the metropolitan Members of Parliament have 
| addressed their constituents—the address will be found in another column. 
Mr. Sergeant Spankie dissented, and published his reasons for so doing, 
which were both sound and constitutional. Fer this piece of independence he 
of course receives the unqualified abuse of the malcontents. The absence of 
Sir Robert Peel was certainly an unfortunate circumstance, for it gave the enemy 
time to rally his forces, which were so beaten and scattered by the sudden and’ 
stunning effects of the dismissal of the late Ministry. Three weeks at such a 
crisis was no mean advantage, and it was certainly made the most of to organise 
a formidable opposition. Hence it is that, upon a closer perusal, we find the 
latest accounts are not so favourable as those which preceded them. 

But it must not be supposed that the Tory party is idle, or even discouraged, 
for in every part of the Kingdom they are up and doing. We have made several 
extracts showing what a good spirit pervades every part of the country. Nu- 
merous and conclusive as these extracts are, they are not a tithe of what are 
contained in the Conservative journals. That Sir Robert Peel’s Cabinet will 
be supporied by a large majority cf the wealth and intelligence of the nation no 
one doubts. The Conservative Whigs will, with but few exceptions, give their 
adhesion to the new state of things, more especially if Lord Stanley and_ his 
friends can be prevailed on to join the new government, Speculations are not 
wanting on this point, and many make up a Cabinet after the following plan :— 

Sir R. Pecl, Premier and First Lord of the Treasury. 
Lord Stanley, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Spring Rice, to remain Colonial Minister. 

Sir James Graham, to return to the Admiralty. 

The Duke of Richmond, to the Post Office. 

The Duke of Wellington, Foreign Secretary. 

Others are disposed to send the Duke of Wellington to Ireland as Vice Roi, 
under the belief that his presence alone would deter the Agitators, and restore 
peace and order to that distracted country. The Duke, however, cannot be 
spared from England, as his presence, influence, and support, in and out of Par- 
liament, will be necessary for the existence of the new Cabinet. All this, how- 
ever, is mere speculation, and we must rest content with our present informa- 
tion until the arrival of the packet of the 16ih December. 


We have copied two articles from Bell’s Weekly Messenger, which will be 
read with interest. 








In another column will be found an epitome of the Resolutions passed by the 
Constitutional Association of Quebec. This Association has been formed by 
the loyal portion of the inhabitants of Quebec, and will be fol'owel up by 
similar societies throughout the Canadas. It is done as a matter of self-defence 
against the tyranny and overbearing conduct of the French party. We shall re- 
vert to the subject shortly, and in the meantime congratulate the friends of Eng- 
land on this manifestation of true British feeling, and hope it will diffuse itself 
generally. 


We commend to our readers the delightful article of Mrs. Hall on Irish ser- 
vants, being the third of a series exhibiting the character of her country people, 
which we have lately inserted. We have seldom read any thing which excited 
the smile and bid the tear flow so readily. In these little touches of nature 
and true pathos she does indeed 

“ rule like a wizard the world of the heart, 
And call up its sunshines, or bring down its showers.” 














Some passages of the forth-coming work of Miss Kemble’s sketches of so- 
ciety in this country, have lately found their way into the papers. They are, 
however, declared to have been obtained surreptitiously, as the work has not yet 
been published ; and they may be, for aught we know, altogether spurious. We 
trust they are so, since the specimens before us will not, we fear, be to the pub- 
| lic liking. The writer expresses her abhorrence of the non-production of finger- 
| glasses after dinner, and also of the person who played Fazio to her Bianca, on 
her first appearance, whom she denominates a ‘washed-out man.’’ As Messrs. 
Carey & Co., of Philadelphia, have the authorized version in press, we shall 
withhold any further remarks until the work is before the public entire. This 
would seem but fair to all parties. 





Miss S. Phillips and Miss Watson constitute the chief attraction at the Park 
at present. ‘Their operas are well attended, and their vocal efforts generally ap- 
plauded. Native Land will be repeated to-night. 

The new piece called Esmeralda is very attractive, and not less so Secret 
Service, in which Mr. Placide has a part admirably adapted to his powers, and 
| which he performs in a manner that reflects on him the highest credit. 
| 














| 





NEW WORKS. 
The following useful and valuable treatise, is just published, by E. W. Dean, 
| 32 Ann-St.:— 

‘‘An Elementary Treatise on Algebra, Theoretical and Practical, adapted to 
the instructionof Youth in Schools and Colleges. By James Ryan, author of 
the Differential and Integral Calculus ; the new American Grammar of Astro- 
nomy, &c. To which is added, An Appendix, containing an algebraic method 
of demonstrating the propositions in the Fifth Book of Euclid’s Elements, ac- 
cording to the Text and Arrangement in Si ’s Edition, by Robert Adrain, 
L.L.D. F.A.P.S. F.A.A.S., &c., and Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, in Columbia College, New-York. Third Edition, Revised, Cor- 
rected, and Improved. 

The Harpers have published Mr. Bulwer’s last novel. “The Last Days of 
Pompeii,” in one volume, neatly got up, which is sold for fifty cents. 

We have before us an Address, delivered a short time since in Clinton Hall, 
by Dr. Bedford, of this city, Lecturer on Obstetrics and of the Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. Without entering into the merits of the topics discussed by 
the Professor, we may say that it is a very spirited performance, and gave much 
satisfaction to his auditory, a committee of whom waited on him to solicit a copy 
| of the Address for publication. 

Mr. Rembrandt Peale has just published a volume which he denominates 
“« Graphics ; or a Manual of Drawing and Writing, for the use of Schools and 
Families,” with the significant motto “ Try.” It is illustrated by plans and 
drawings, and seems admirably adapted to the purposes for which the ingenious 
author designs it. Itis sold at the low price of fifty cents. 

“ Marie, or the Bandit’s Daughter,” a Poem of 54 pages, is just issued 
the press of Mr. E. B. Clayton. We have perused some of the lines and 
them passing good, and although poems are not in vogue just now, we have no 
doubt the present will have many readers, and as a matter of course admir¢ers.— 
The mechanical part of the work is very neatly executed. 

The work that has attracted the most attention during the week is the Journal 
of Mr. George Rapaljee, a gentleman and very wealthy individual of this city. 
It contains a narrative of his Excursions, Voyages, and Travels. made at differ- 
ent periods in America, Europe, Asia and Africa, This narrative abounds in 
interesting scenes and descriptions, and among others an account of the author's 
visit to Lady Hester Stanhope, by which singular and romantic personage, it ap- 
pears, he was courteously and hospitably received. The work consists 
of a large octavo volume of 400 pages, well got up by the publisher, and is for 
sale by Bliss & Wordsworth, Fulton-street. 

Messrs. Connor & Cooke have published two or three additional numbers of 
the complete works of Sir Walter Scott. ‘The entire work is now nearly com- 
pleted, and will form a small library of itself. 


} 
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USIC.—A young ice of respectability earnestly solicits the patronage of 
a few families, in behalf of her musical talents, as she is entirely dependent on 

her own abilities for support ina foreign country. She has studied under eminent 

professors, whose plans are considered superior, especially for those not far advanced 

on the Piano Forte. Her terms she leaves to the discretion of her patrons. Address 

* Foreigner,” Post ce. . . 

She would undertake a musical or nursery governess’ situation, should one offer. 


HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diploma of the Ameri- 
can Instatute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superior methods 











| of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 


---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 
Chamber-st., N. Y, . {Jan. 10.-ly. 
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FEMALE HEROISM AND MAGNANIMITY. 

We are assured that the following extraordinary narrative is strictly accurate 
in all its details :-— : 

The acceptance of a most splendid villa, furnished with costly comfort, pre- 
sented to au English widow lady, by a French nobleman of high distinction, in 
gtatitude for the preservation of his child by that lady during the revolution in 
Paris, in 1830, has been most firmly and positively refused. Since those memo- 
rable days, every attempt had failed to discover the preserver of the child; and 
the only knowledge gained was, that an English widow lady, pale, exhausted, 
her deess much torn, and nearly drenched with blood, had, from amidst a heavy 
discharge of cannon, silently entered the nobleman’s apartment, and, tenderly 
placing her little charge upon the sofa, bowed, and retired too swiftly to be traced. 

A trivial circumstance a few weeks since led to the discovery of the lady's 
name and residence. Upon reading the document which put her in possession 
of the noble gift, she remained for a few moments silent and thoughtful; then, 
turning to the legal gentlemen sent by the nobleman to witness her signature of 
acceptance, she addressed them in these beautiful words :—~‘ Tell the father of 
the child I protected in the hour of peril, I return his offering with grateful 
feelings—thanks are not due to me, let them be given to that Being who, in the 
moment of danger, allowed me strength of mind to encounter the bloody scene. 
My reward claims no other notice than the inward consciousness | feel of having 
only performed a Christian duty; and tell him, the motto I rest upon to guide 
my actions, is to endeavour to do towards others, as I would have wished them to 
have done towards me. under similar circumstances.” 


A magnificent painting is in preparation, representing the awful period of the | 


ehild’s rescue, from an accurate sketch drawn by the officer who rode the charger 
stopped by her he roic courage, and who obtained an interview a few days since 
to entreat her permission for its executio:, which has been granted, provided her 
name renin undivulged during her life-time. And an eminent artist is now 
employed in taking her likeness. 

The painting represents the lady in her widow's dress, on one knee, extricating, 
with her left hand, a lovely child from the dead body of its nurse, who had fallen 
a victim to the discharge of a musket. Her right hand firmly grasps the bridle, 
and arrests in its progress a powerful charger, whose fore feet trample on her 
dress. ‘The mounted officer, impatient to proceed, appears withdrawing his 
sword from the wound he had inflicted on her arm, and from which the blood 


j 


She Albion. 
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| of the shaft (87 feet above high water mark) stood at 30,518, its attached ther- | S$€otia, humbly thank your Excellency, for the speech with which you have been 


mometer (Fahrenheit) being 53. On being carried down to the new workings 


(1,584 feet below the top) it stood at 32,280, and in all probability higher than 


ever before scen by human eye ! the attached thermometer being 58. Four work- 
ings or drifts had been commenced in the coal, the longest of them being that 
“to the dip,” twenty-two yards in length, and nearly two in breadth—to the end 
of which the current of fresh air for ventilating the mine was diverted 
—(and from which the pitmen employed in the excavation had just: de- 
parted) was selected for the following thermometric observations. (I em- 
perature of the current of air near the entrance of the drift 62 (Fahren- 
heit) ; near the end of the drift, 63 ; close to the face or extremity of the drift, 
und beyond the current of air, 68. A piece of coal was hewn from the face ; 
and two thermometers placed in the spot just before occupied by the coal (their 
bulbs being instantly covered with coal dust) rose to 71. A small pool of water 
was standing at the end of the drift. Temperature of this water at eleven 
o'clock, 70; three hours later, 69 1-2. A register thermometer was buried 18 
inches deep below the floor, and about ten yards from the entrace of the drift ; 
forty minutes afterwards its maximum temperature was 67. Another register 
thermometer was similarly buried near the end of the drift, and after a similar 
period indicated a maximum temperature of 70. It was then placed ina deeper 
| hole and covered with small coal :—some water oozed out of the side of this 
| hole to the depth of six or eight inches above the thermometer, which, upon 
| being examined after a sufficient interval of time, indicated a temperature of 
71 1-2. A stream of gas bubbles (igniting with the fiame of a candle) issued 
through the water collected in this hole ; the bulbs of two very sensible ther- 
mometers were immersed under water in this stream of gas, and indicated a 
temperature constantly varying between 71.5 and 72.6. A thermometer was 
lowered to the bottom of a hole drilled to the depth of 2 1-2 feet into the floor 
of another of the workings, and the atmospheric air excluded from it by a tight 
stopping of clay ; this thermometer being raised after a lapse of 48 hours, stood | 
at 71.2. The above observations will accord with the prevailing (and certainly | 
well-grounded) opinion, that the temperature of the earth increases with the | 
‘depth from the surface. It must not, however, be forgotten, that causes may 
be assigned for an increase of temperature in this and other coal mines, inde- 
pendently of the presumed subterranean heat. Those who are familiar with | 
coa! mines must have frequently witnessed the effects of the enormous pressure | 


| 


of the superincumbent strata, and a weight of twenty-five or thirty thousand | plying as above. All letters to be post paid. 


flows copious!y. Near her stands a furious looking soldier, displaying } 7 . , cue 
noint of yt bayonet poieneties caf tl pg: “- ’ che 8 1 * i ; 1 playing —— ! tons which had lately reposed upon the coal hitherto occupying the dnift above 
ae cting his ite to aa ge ta ‘a ‘yr a . = cto " eiyevicns poy aaa | described, had suddenly been transferred to the coal situate on the sides of this 

ecting his ¢ wards the child; and inthe back-ground is seen the noble- | : : 7: ray eee sil taladinal 3 pres nad < 
man's carriage broken by the populace. Underneath are inscribed the simple drift Hence those CaaS indications of treme wanes prema t the cracking 
+ Miiikear a a =. " +. ts ’ | of the sides and roof, and “ heaving of the floor,” and the crumbling of their 
but effective words she addressed to the officer at the moment of receiving the | 


| 
| 


wound :— Soldier !—af you are a father, spare my arm to support this child.’ 
During the officer's interview with the lady, he expressed a hope that she had 
not suffered much pain from the wound his sword had given; when she partly 


materials, furnishing admission of air and water to innumerable fragments of | 
shale, coal, and pyrites ;—circumstances which are abundantly calculated to 
occasion an increase of temperature, both by mechanical compression and 
chemical decomposition, although wholly inadequate, as we conceive, to the 


| 


pleased to open the present Session of the General Assembly. 

In the selection of your Excellency to administer the government of this 
Province, we recognize another gratifying instance of that paternal care which 
has been extended by a succession of Sovereigns, and by none more signally 
than his present Most Gracious Majesty, to this highly favoured portion of tie 
Empire ; and in the assurance you give us of your desire to conduct your Go. 
vernment on just and constitutional principles, as well as in your Excellency’s 
high character, we feel we possess a pledge that your Excellency’s measures 
will be conducive to the happiness of the people, and the prosperity of the 
Province. 

We pray your Excelleacy to convey to his Majesty our deep regret that we 
were not enabled during the last session to adjust, in a satisfactory manner, the 
proposition submitted to us, respecting the Crown Revenues; and we are 
assured that his Majesty, in correctly estimating the difficulties of the question, 
will have attributed to those difficulties the failure of a final arrangement of this 
subject, and not to any indisposition on our part to come to a definite conclusion 
upon it. 

We shall take an early opportunity of entering upon the consideration of that 
of the Quit Rents, with an anxious desire to adopt such measures as may be 
acceptable to his Majesty, without compromising the constitutional rights of our 
Constituents. 











ARWICK & Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smelter 
Office, No 32 New Street, New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St, 


JINGLISH LAW AGENCY.--J. COOK, Attorney at Law, 46 John Street, 

New York, having appointed respectable Law Agents in London, lie ean Insti- 

tute and carry on Professional Business with effect in any partof England, either in 
relation to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. 

J. Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the other 
Common Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the English forms in 
Conveyancing and the making out of ‘itles to Real Estates there, and also with the 
requisite mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other Instruments, exe- 
cuted by parties in the United States to be used in England, and with the forms of 





| Affidavits to hold to bail and in proof of claims under Commission of Bankruptcy, 


Legacy, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, Wills relating to property in England, and 
the Execution thereof and other Documents to be there carried into effect. Persons 
in the United States requiring such services may save much unnecessary delay by ap- 
i [Aug. 9-lyeow. 





TEXAS. 
COLONY OF THE RIO GRANDE AND TEXAS LAND COMPANY. 
O EMIGRANTS AND OTHERS.—A large expedition for this fine Colony 
will sail from this port in (all) January, under the immmediate superintendence 
and personal direction of the Empresario Doctor Jchn Charles Beales, who, accom- 
panied by his family, is erecting a private residence upon the lands, and going to es- 
tablish himself permanently on the grant. Persons purchasing lands in this healthy 
and rich tract, will have them in fee simple, and their titles guaranteed. Information 


uncovered her arm, and assured him that the scar she wore, only reminded her | 
of his humanity, and that she felt happy in the opportunity afforded her of thank- | 
ing him for preventing the destructive weapon from inflicting severer injury. It | 
is the intention of the nobleman to visit England with his child early in the spring, | 
and to conduct the widow to his residence, where he intends to welcome the | 
preserver of his child with princely splendour, and where the benevolence of this 


generation of the temperature recorded on Saturday last : and the presence and 
lights of the pitmen were obviously inoperative in producing the effects remark- 
ed. Other experiments, however, in the prosecution of these inquiries, are, 
with the obliging permission of the owners, contemplated at Monkwearmouth 
Colliery, and amongst the minor advantages arising from their magnificent under- 
| taking, will doubtless be the solution of any remaining doubts of the existence 


Steerage passag 


the first half year they wil! be upon the grant. Englishmen 


will be afforded, and maps of the Colony, together with a printed description of the 

climate, resources, and general face of the country, made by persons aol 

the lands, can be furnished, on application to the Secretary. 
Terms.—Ten cents an acre for the land. 

| for man and wife, $25 ; and $5 for every child (save infants ) under 14 years of age ; 

' and $10 each for each child over that age. 

and ought to be supplied with bread-stuffs, and groceries, sufficient to last them for 


ave visited 


e for a single man, $15 ; 


Passengers provide their own provisions ; 


are likely to settle upon 


noble-mindec woman will be prized.—Court Journal. 


Paris, Nov. 26, 1834. | 

Every thing goes on tranquilly, if not prosperously, under the re-instalment ; 
and the only blunder recently committed by the Alguazils of government has 
been the temporary interdiction of ‘ Pinto,’ a political drama of Lemercier's, 
which has enjoyed the honour of being successively suppressed by the Bona- 
partes, the Bourbons, and the Orleanists. ‘The offence against the powers that | 
be, just now, consisted in the one word * Amnesty,'—which, being loudly cheer- 
ed by the public, was deeply dainned by the minister of the interior. } 

Last night the Queen, Princes, and Princesses attended the opera ; and yes- 
terday morning Gerard took his place among the Peers, and was welcomed with 
unusual manifestations of interest and regard. 

Meanwhile, the aspect of Paris is beginning to brighten 
Englisi: families have already arrived for the winter ; 
the fairest of our fair countrywomen. Mrs. Norton and her sisters command | 
unbounded admiration among the French, who pronounce the Sheridan family 
to be the most beautiful English women who have yet been seen here. Lady 
Augusta Baring, Lady Sydney, and Lady Clanricarde, are also greatly admired 
among our gay circles. 

Considerable interest has been excited, during the last week, by the sudden 
death of young Fitzherbert of the 7th, who came to Paris to visit a near rela- 
tive, and scarcely survived his arrival. Fitzherbert was a remarkably fine young 
man, @ Roman Catholic, the only son of Mr. F., of Staffordshire. 

The great event, however, under discussion, is the departure of the Gran- 
villes ; the announcement of which has produced general lamentation among 
the English circles. The noble style in which the hospitalities of the Embassy, 
and the dignity of the national character, have been supported by Lord G., no 
less than the courteous and distinguished manners of the Ambassador and Ambas- 
sadress, will render the task of representation somewhat difficult to their suc- 
cessers. At the last soirée of Lady G., which was brilliantly attended, the 
Duke of Orleans is said to have expressed his great regret at the mimour of 
their departure from Paris. 

The new opera of Ernani, by Gabussi, has had what is termed a succés d’es- 
time ; whicli means that it is a tame and cold production. 
passioned of the romantic school of the Italian composers, ought to have made 
the subject his own. ‘Too much praise, however, cannot be awarded to Rubini’s 
singing and acting in the part of Victor Hugo’s Hidalgo hero. We do not re- 
member ever to have seen or heard him in greater perfection. Grisi and Tam- 
burint also exerted themselves; but nothing could be less attractive than the 
music assigned them ; nothing less characteristic or appropriate than the recita- 
tive of the piece.—Court Journal. 


—~—. 
LETTER FROM PARIS. 
| 


| 


| 


—~-_—. 
THE DEEPEST MINE IN GREAT BRITAIN. | 
From an English Paper 
The shaft at present sinking at Monkwearmouth Colliery, near Sunderland, 
has attained a considerably greater depth than any mine in Great Britain, (or es- | 
timating its depth from the level of the sea, than any mine in the world.) Pearce’s 
shaft at the Consolidated Mines in Cornwall was, til! lately, the deepest in the 
island, being about 1,470 feet in perpendicular depth, of which 1,150 feet are be- 
jow the surface of the sea. The bottom of Wolf's shaft (also at the Consoli- | 
dated Mines) is 1,230 feet below the sea; but its total depth is less than that of | 
Pearce’s shaft. The bottom of the Monkwearmouth shaft is already upwards of 
1,500 feet be!ow high water mark, and 1,600 feet below the surface of the ground. | 
It was commenced in May, 1826. The upper part of the shaft passes through the 
lower magnesian limestone strata, which overlap the south-eastern district of the 
Great Newcasile Coal-field, and which, including a stratum of “ freestone sand” 
at the bottom of the limestone, extended, at Monkwearmouth, to the thickness 
of 330 feet, and discharged towards the bottom of the strata the prodigious quan- 
tity of 3,000 gallons per minute,—for the raising of which into an off-take drift, 
a double-acting steam-engine, working with a power of frum 180 to 200 horses, | 
was fuuind necessary. The first unequivocal stratum of the coal formation, viz.. | 
abed of coals | 1-2 inches thick, was not reached till August, 1831, (being about | 
344 feet below the surface), after which the tremendous influx of water which 
had so long impeded the sinking operations was “ stopped back” by a cylindrical 
“metal tubbing” or casing, fitted (in a series of small portions) to the shaft, and 
extending from below the above bed of coal to within 26 yards of the surface. 


es sinking now proceeded with spirit—still, no valuable bed of coal was reached, 


although the shaft had passed considerably above 600 fect into the coal measures, 

and much deeper than had hitherto been found requisite for reaching some of the | 
Known seains. It became evident that the miners were in unknown ground. A 
new “feeder of water’ was encountered at the great depth of 1,000 feet, re- 
quiring fresh pups and a fresh outlay of money. The prospects of the owners | 
became unpromising in the eyes of most men, and were denounced as hopeless 
by many of the coal-viewers! Coal-viewing, however, had as yet been limited 
to some 200 or 220 fathoms ; and the views of the Messrs. Pemberton (the en- 
terprising owners of this colliery) were net to be bounded by such ordinary , 
depths ; they considered rightly that the thickness of the coal formation might 

be vastly greater where protected by the super-incumbent limestone, than where 

exposed to those denudations which in the neighbourhood of the “rise” col- 

lieries had probably swept away the strata through which their own shaft had | 
hitherto been sunk ; that they wore therefore justified in anticipating the larger | 
and known seams at greater depths; and that, in case these larger seains had | 
been split into smaller strata, the same causes which in other places had produced 
their subdivision might, at Monkwe armowh, have effected their junction. They 

continued therefore their sinking, and in Ociober last reached a seam of consider- 

eble value and thickness, at the depth of 1,578 feet below the surface, and pre- | 
suming that this newly discovered seam was identified with the Bensham seam of 
the Tyne (or Maudlin seam of the Wear), they are rapidly deepening their shafts, | 
Im anticipation of reaching the Hutton or most valuab\e seam, at no distant period 

but which (if their anticipations are well founded) will be found at a depth ap- 
proaching 300 fathoms from the surface!! In the me antime, however, workings | 
have very recently commenced in the supposed Benshain seam. A 


scientific gentlemen descended into these workings on Saturday last, and aided | 


by every facility and assistance which could be afforded to them by Messrs. Pem- 
marten, made several barometric and thermometric observations, the detail of 
which will Le deep-y interesting to many of our readers. A barometer at the top| 


the Crown, had not been more favourably received ; and as the variety of views 
. entertained npon the subject, and the difficulty of adjusting opinions appear to 
Great numbers of | forbid the hope of any satisfactory agreement ; 1 have in consequence received 
and among them some of | his Majesty’s commands not to repeat the offer of surrendering the casual and 
territorial revenue in exchange for a permanent Civil List 


of considerable subterranean heat at accessible depths beneath the surface of the 
earth 


—>—- 


LEGISLATURE OF NOVA SCOTIA. 
Halifax, Nov. 29 

His Excellency the Lieut.-Governor opened the session in a speech, of which 

the following are extracts :— 
Mr. President, and Gentlemen of his Majesty's Council, 

I have been directed to take the earliest opportunity to express the regret which 
his Majesty has felt, that the offers made to the House of Assembly at the com- 
mencement of last session, respecting the surrender of the Revenue belonging to 





No other resource within the Province is available to his Majesty, except the 
Quit Rents, which are reserved to the Crown in the grants under which the 
proprietors of land hold their respective titles ; and although this branch of the 
Royal revenue had the advantage of operating very equally upon every part of 
the Province, is light and moderate in itself, and is so justly apportioned to the 
land owners according to the number of acres that they possess, yet the col- 


| letter, post paid) between the hours of 4 and 64 every afternoon, to Dr. 
| Broadway, or the Subscriber, 
| sel, 57 Wall-street, New-York, 


the lands: the Empresario Dr. Beales and ihe government surveyor, (who also reside 
upon the property,) are Englishmen by birth and education "he above terms will 
not hold for above 3 months, as the price of lands will then be raised. Apply ~ by 
eales, 57 
CHARLES EDWARDS, Secretary and Coun- 
[Ocr. 25, tf.] 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


Ships. Masters. |Days x. Sailing from|Days of Sailing from 
‘ew- York, Havre. 

France, E. Funk, {Dec.1, April 1, Aug. !,)Jan,24, May 24,Sep.24 
Sully, C.A.Forbes| ** 8, ‘“* 8, “ 8,/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct.1, 
Francis Depau, H.Robinson,| ‘16, ‘* 16, ** 16) “* 8 * 8 * 8, 
Rhone, is. Rockett, }. *°24,. * 34. “265. 36,. © HB, * 16, 
Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. id” :BGq.”” Ze, 36, 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 8, ‘“* 8, ** 8jMar. 1, Jwy 1, Nov.1, 
Francois Ist, W. Burrows} “16, ‘* 16, ** 16, , 8, : 
Normandie, W.W. Pell, ‘24, ‘24, * 24) * 16, % 96, * 16, 
Chs. Carroll, W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,[ ‘* 24, * 24, ** 24, 
Charlemagne, Pierce, “ 8, ‘* 8, * 8JAprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
Silvie De Grasse, |Weiderholdt] ‘*16, ‘* 16, ** 16) “* 8, * 8, * 8, 
Poland, Richardson,| ‘24, ‘“* 24, “ 24) °* 16, ‘* 16, ** 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar.1, July 1, Nov.1,] ** 24, ** 24, * 24) 
Albary, Hawkes, | 8,‘ 8) SiIMay 1,Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
Havre, O.Stoddard, **16, °° 06, “ 16) “ 6 * 6, * 8, 
Henry IV. J. Castoff. “24, © 84, * 88). * 26, *. 16, * 16 











These are a!l vesselsof the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 


lection of it has been deferred for several years. with the hope that some substi- | dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 


tute would be provided for it by the Legislature ; but all proposals which have | ntence, including wines and stores of every description. 


been made for that purpose have failed, and the effect has been to deprive his 
Majesty, during the period while they remained under discussion, of the reve- | 
nues due to the Crown from this source. 
His Majesty has now no choice left but to direct the Quit Rents to be col- 
lected. It is not without much reluctance that his Majesty has recourse to this 
measure, but the necessity of the case is apparent. The indispensable officers | 


of the Government must be provided for, and if, after a consideration which | 


has extended over years, no other resource can be found by the Legislature of 
Nova Scotia, his Majesty must enforce his just rights to the Quit Rents, rather | 


7 than suffer the affairs of the Colony to fall into confusion, for want of sufficient | 
Bellini, the most im- | means to maintain institutions which are necessary to the existence of every | 
community. 
thorised to abstain from levying the Quit Rents, should the Assembly make in 
lieu of them a permanent grant to the Crown of two thousand pounds sterling 
| per annum. 
| would be the means of freeing the landholders from the payment of a Rent of | best materials, copper and c pper fastened, and are navigated by able and experi- 
| nearly triple the amount, the collection of which might prove irksome and incon- 


I have the satisfaction, however, to acquaint you that I am still au- 


Should you, gentlemen, deem it desirable so to commute them, it | 


| 


venient to them. But should you deem that inexpedient, I have no choice left 
but to comply with my instructions, and order their immediate collection 

I have desired the annual value of the Quit Rents, and of the arrears due to 
the Crown since midsummer, 1831, to which period they had been remitted by 
his Majesty, to be laid before you, so as to enable you to come to a just, and [ 
trust final arrangement with respect to them 

I cannot allow myself to anticipate, that the Assembly of Nova-Scotia, a body | 
always distinguished for its moderation and loyalty, will expose his Majesty to / 
the grave inconvenience of having no means to pay to the officers of the 
Government their accustomed remuneration, which is now nearly one year in 
arrear. There are many other important matters which will engage your at- 
tention during the Session. Such as I find it my duty to convey to you, I shall 
do so by Message, andI feel persuaded you will give them your best con- 
sideration. 

This Province, I regret to say, has not altogether been exempted from feeling 
commercial distress ; it has equally pervaded other countries ; but our commeree, 
though diminished, has not suffered in any material degree, but which in a great 
measure may be remedied by your public spirit and vigilance, and by enacting 
and enforcing such laws as may check the illicit trade which is carried on to a | 
great extent, to the detriment of the revenue, and to the loss and prejudice of | 
the merchant and fair dealer 

It has pleased the Almighty to bless this province with an abundant harvest, 
which cannot fail to secure to the inhabitants plenty and independence. 

The epidemic cholera, which unfortunately carried off so many of the inhabi- 
tants of the town during the Autumn, has disappeared for the present. We 
should be thankful to the Almighty that it did not extend into the Province and | 
prove more destructive. We should take warning, and use every precaution to 
mitigate the ravages of this frightful disease, should it again unhappily visit us, 


Goods sent to cither of the 
subscibers at New York, will be for warded by their packets, free of all charges except 
the expenses actually incurred. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 

JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall! st. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing fronyDays of Sailing from 
| Yew= York Lendon. 

Ontario, Sebor, June I, Oct. 1, Feb. 1,)/Mar.16,July 16,Nov.16, 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin’ “ 16, “ 16, * 16,JApril 1, Aug. 1, Dec. I.° 
Canada, Britton, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1,) “16, * 16, % 16, 
Sovereign, Griswold, | “* 16, “16, “ 16,JMay 1, Sep. 1, Jan. 1, 
Hannibal, Hebard, ‘Aug 1,Dec. 1, Aprill,J ** 16, “* 16, “* 16, 
Philadelphia, Morgan, “16, “* 16, “ 16,JJunel, Oct. 1, Fed. 1, 
Samson, Chadwick, Sep. |, Jan. 1, May 1) ‘* 16, ‘* 16, “ 16, 
President, Moore, 16, “16, “ 16,WJuly 1, Nov.1, Mar. 1, 





These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 


enced commanders. Their accommedations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will alwaye 
be provided, The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entered inte 
in conjunction with the proprietors of the several Liverpool Packet Lines, is now fixed 
at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furnished cach passenger at the 


| established rates that are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on board each of 


the ships. 
For freight or passage, apply to either ef the commanders on baarc the shps ; to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 

GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 

v. B.—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way, 
toland and receive passengers, from whence steamtoats run daily to the Centinent 
and to dvferent parts of England. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. | Daysof oe from | Days of Sailing from 
ew 2 Orn. verpool. 

Caledonia Graham, j|Jan. 1, May |, Sept.1,/Feb. 16,June16,Oct.16, 
Roscoe, Delano, Se ea oe 8, 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, “* 16, ‘* 16,)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, Allen, “o, 24, * mr Ye 8 eB Bg, 
Europe, Glover, Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Geo, Washington, |Holdrege, “9 * 8 * OF * 24 © og, © 24, 
Columbus, \Cobb, “16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16,)April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, |Holdrege, on, © 6 4 eel eS ge gS Sg. 


oe 16, “ 16, oo 


South America, “og 0 ae 16, 
, ’ , 


|Waterman, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
p4 oe 8 “ _ “ 8 








Napoleon, |Smitb, \. 4 » 

Britannia, Sketchley, | “* 16, “ 16, ** 16,)May 1,Sept.1,Jan. I, 
England, |Maxwell, “24,% 20,“ * @ © Be B, 
Orpheus, \Bursley, |Aprill, Aug. 1, Dee.1,) ‘ 16, ** 16, ** 16, 
Independence, Nye, * 8, * 8 * BY © gg og. % 24. 
North America, (|Dixey, 16, “* 16, * 16,JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian, Harris, “24, 9 mh Te ge ge eg, 


These ships are all of the firstclass, commanded by men of character and expe- 


by establishing an efficient and vigilant Police, who will enforce cleanliuess and | rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 


| temperance, and see that such nuisances as endanger the health of the town are ) , ‘ , ] } 
The charitable donation given by individuals during the prevalence of | of all the lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which wiil be furnished b 


removed. 
the cholera, were liberal and praiseworthy ; the exertions of the gentlemen com- 

posing the Board of Health, and of the Health Wardens, entitle them to my | 
warmest thanks and approbation, and to the gratitude of the public. 


that the Parent State, on learning the affliction with which this town was visited, | 
sent a liberal sum of money to be applied in relieving destitute emigrants, and 
others who had acquired no claim upon this community for assistance. 


Address from the Council in Reply. 
May tt please your Excellency, : | 
Wu gratefully acknowledge the appointment of your Excellency to the Civil | 
Government of this Province to be an additional mark of his Majesty’s paternal 
regard for the welfare of the Inhabitants of Nova-Scotia. 
From the knowledge we already possess of your frank disposition and earnest 
desire to promote the best interests of the people confided to your care, we 


anticipate an impartial and satisfactory administration of the Government of | Howard, 
| Ajax, Cc 
In reply to that part of your Excellency’s Speech which refers to the Rent | St.George 


the Province 


reserved to the Crown in the Grants heretofore made by his Majesty to his sub- 
jects in this Province, we assure your Excellency that we will concur in any 
judicious plan which may finally arrange this subject in the manner that may be 


the Crown 
Address from the House of Assembly in Reply. 
May it please your Excellency, 
We, the Representatives of his Majosty’s loyal subjects, the People of Nova- 


I feel much | tannia, Orpheus, North America, 
| pleasure in making known to the Assembly, and to the people of Neva Scotia, | 


kind. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 


the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed on cards, which wil 
be found on board. ; 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Rri- 
BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United Sta:es, England, and Virgiaian, 

WOOD & TRIMBLE and S. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 

Wm. and Jas, BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 

CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Lane.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
oe = Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th ef 
each month. 








Ships. Masters, From New York. From Liverpool. 
StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. 30, 
T.M. Harvey,jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30, 


. A. Hiern, Aug.14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept. 30, Jan. 30, May30, 
W.C.Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 28, June 30, 
The above packets are ships of the first class,coppered and copper fastened. 





| greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 


and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 


furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort ofpassengere. The price 


party of | at once beneficial to the people, and consistent with the rights and dignity of | of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed at 


one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred an forty dollars for the excinsive use 
of a state room. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight or pas- 
sage, apply tothe masters,on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 

GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 

ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street, 
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